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ABSTRACT 

The* literature was surveyed and discussions were - 
conducted with various federal officials, state administrators, and 
private employers to evaluate private employers* policies with regard 
to disabled persons* Key employment programs for disabled workers 
were reviewed, including the Employment Services System (Job 
Service), the Comprehensive Employment and Training^^ct,, Title 
III — Special Projects, Sheltered Workshops, additional demonstration 
efforts funded by the Department of Labor ,\pri vat e sector initiatives 
for disabled persons, and services by the Ktehabilitation Services 
Administration of the Department- of Education. These programs and 
projects indirectly addressed the need to work closely with private 
employers to eliminate, stereotypes of the abilities of /disabled 
workers and to identify processes to facilitate job placement. Four 
specific barriers to employment faced by handicapped individuals were 
explored: job modification, employer hiring^ practices, productivity 
concerns, and -fringe benefit packages. (Following a 10-page ^ - 
bibliography is a review of British research literature regarding 
employment problems of physically disabled people.) (YLB) ^ 
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Government interest in undertaking an extended evaluation of the 
policies. of private employers with regard to the disabled is long overdue. 
While a number of .programs have J^een initiated to facilitate the active 
participation of handicapped individujals in. tfie labor force, these 
efforts have been generally ''small in scale and have sought to correct 
specific, pre-determined barriers to the employment of the handicapped. 
'None have ^merged as a policy solution identified '-as a result of 

• ^ ' \ 

extended research^ op the topic. For example, there has* been little^^ 

empirical analysis of the relative productivity of the disabled since. 

.1 

the massive Department of Labor studies in 194.8. Similarly, few 
research efforts have been mounted that address the .prevailing attitudes^' 

of employers toward hiringf the disabled; the disincentives to hiring the 

. « 

handicapped found in fringe benefit packages; ot the need and realistic 

^costs associated with various job modification schemes designed to 

facilitate the hiring of the disabled. In October 1979, the Office of' 
' . . / ' 

the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (ASPE), Department 
of Health and Human Services, contracted with Berkeley Planning Associates 
to conduct an extended .re,view of the current policies of private ^em- 
ployers with regard to the ^disabled and to develop «a Retailed evaluation 



^U.S. Department of Labor, The Performance of Physically Impaired 
Workers in, Manufacturing Industries (1948). 
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and study design for further research in this** area. Specifically, the 
study is to focus on the following four 'key policy questions: 

I 

• Are the disabled moi'e, less^ or as productive as other non-' * 
^'r disabled workers when^ given the chance to tak"e a giVen job7 

• Are employers less willing to hire the disabled because of 
perceived greater costs, customer reaction, personal pre- 
judice, the reaction of fellow woi^kers, union ru^es limit- r 
ing job flexibility, or other ^reasons unrelated to the 

• * 

individual's ability to perform on the' job? • 

« 

• UTiat kinds of job modifications, if any, are private emplo^^srs 

willing to undertake for the disabled, and what are ^the ob- 

■* • 

stacles to increased numbers g,nd types of job modifications? 
fringe benefits are available to disabled workers, do 
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these benefits' result in higher employer cost, and ho\^ 
• fringe benefits influence the emplojTnent decisions of 
employers and disabled workers? . ' 

During the past decade, the disabled have finally achieved a place 
in the general public consciousness akin ti^^at held by cither ij^inority 
groups. The efforts of advocates for the disabled as well aseij^br.t^, of the 
disabled themselves have produced a greater visability for the em\)loyment^ 
problems, access problems, and income maintenance needs faced by the 
estimated 12 million handicapped individuals in this country. Federal 
legislation, particularly th6 Rehabilit.ation Act of 197^ anc} its wider 
reaching Section 504, and the 1978 amendments to the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) , Ij^ve, clearly articulated the rights of the 



disabled to full participation in aJLi aspects of social and ecbnomic life. 

- ^ ■ y 

In staking their claim to full citizenship, the disabled and their advocates 

have raised, ao^number of controversial issues such as, the rising disability 

« * 

pen5.ion expenses both within the Social Security * program and in state and 

local employees' .pension programs, the inaccessibility of public transporta- 
tion, and inadequacies of the nation's Vocational Rehdbilitatiqn system, 
long considered to be a .model hunjan services program^ Some advocates of 
the disabled stress that it is time that tjie capabilities of even the most*' 
severely disabled ,to be productive citizens be recognized and that the • 
private, as well^as the public, sector open, the doors to meap4ngful em- 
ploymont. Other more pragmatic, but i*ot necessarily less cbmpassionate, 

advocates simply argue that since the disabled cost so much to support, the 

♦ * * 

society and the taxpayers have a selfish interest in trying to get this 

group of individuals into the labor force, theret^y reducing their depen- 
dency on public/ benef it programs. ^/ 

Critics of these types* of rehabilitation effort^s, howevpr, do exist 
and are becoming increasingly evident. Such critics charge that the 
severely disabled are, for the most^ part, unemployable and that efforts 
to train them will never result in them obtaining a profitable level of 
productivity* As. the country's general unemployment rate rises and the 
rate of economic growth falls, such critics further argue that tax dollars 
are poorly spent In rehabilitating the severely disabled who, when trained, 
wi4!isimply be taking jobs presently held by noti-disabled, often dis- 
advantaged, workers. While the critics concede that certain, less severe, 
disabilities can be overcome with relatively^ minor training or jqb 



modifications, tKe/ argue that such mild impairments do not deserve a 

unique publi^c policy response'. Since the disabled who have enplbxjnent ^ 

problems have thdse problems mostly because of their pther attributes^ 

such a? education, age,- sex, or race, the critics argue that disability 
■J • 

itseVf po^es few -handicaps for . emp loyment • * 

' The proposed study seeks to establish a more solid foundation on 
whicl{'^to further define this debate .and to develop future policies and 
program^ dealing' with the employment and employability of the disabled. 
The purpose of this document is to summarize the fi*ndings from our 
.initial survey of the lite^rature ai^d our discussions with various federal 
ofidcials*, stat? administrators,.- and*. private employers currervfe^ strug- 
gling with this issue. Beginning on a positive note. Section I reviews 
the extent to which disabled individuals axp included in the labor force 
and reviews a number of public and private programs th^ enhafnce' the posi- ^ 
tion of the disabled in, regards to employment. Section II carefully looKs^ 
at the specific' barriers to emp^^ifi^nt faced by the handicapped and 
focuses on the four k«y areas that the, government has cited as playing the 
most significant role* TJi^?^ areas include job modifica^n, employer hiting 
practices, productivity^ concerns, and fringe benefit packages. The final 
section summarizes the *prevai ling trends noted in the literature 'and articu- 
lated by those currently involved in setting program priorities in this 
area and outlines the key policy 'questions that the remainder of the study ^ 

will address> A complete list of the resources reviewed and the individuals 
« .» 

*. \ ^ 

contacted are incl-uded in appendixes to this document. 
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dver the past several years, various government programs and private , 
^initiatives have emerged that directly address .the issue of employment 
for the disablsd. The lever of effort and size of thesei^government en- 
deavors range from relatively minor (i.e., undeir $50,000) research grant3 
and demonstration programs, to sizable allocations of the Com- 
prehensive and Employment* Training Act; (CETA) .monies to^ programs specific- . 
ally aimed at serving the disabled, to the country's massive Vocational 
Rehabilitation plrogram, SimilaiJly, private efforts can be found among 
the nation 's- biggest companies and union organizations as well as among 
small firmj and individual local unions. In order to better understand 
the position of the handicapped within "the current labor m^arket, a niynber 
of Department of Labor initiatives, the Projects with Industry program 
funded by^the Rehabilitation Services Admini^l^tion and various^ private 
efforts wexe reviewed,- Also, the njjmerous ^programs supported tinder the 
rubric of the^ nation's Vocational Rehabilitation. Plan were examined for 
their relevance to the current study. The following summaries provide ^brief 
descriptions of several of these key programs, citing the accomplishments 
and lim.itations of each as they relate to the specific employment prob- 
lems faced by the handicapped. • , ' / 
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EMPLOYMENT SE RVICES SYSTEM 

] ^ ■ ^. ; • 

^ The public employment service, now called the Job Service in most 

^ t 

states, dates from the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. This Depression-era ^ 
measure required that all state public employment servJLces provide assis- * 
tance^to disabled veterans. Thi*s emphasis on those withr disabilities was 
' broadened to include all handicapped individuals in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1954. At this time, each Job Service office was Required to have 
a ^'designated person" to be responsible for coordinating services to thosfe 
with disabilities. The role of the Job Services in aggressively seeking 
employment opportunitie'fe *for the disabled was further articulated in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Acts of 1973 and 1974. Despite this growing 
Emphasis on serving the handicapped, the actual number , of disabled seeking 
assistance from state a.nd local Job Service offices has decreased in re- 
cent years. According to Doris IVoolley, Handicapped Employment Specialist 
with DOL's Employment and Training Administration, the Job Service offices 
report serving roughly 800,000 handicapped individuals compared to the 

one million handicapped individuals seen in the early 1970s. 

The 'philosophy of the Job Services in locating employment opportuni- ' 
•ties for the disabled is that of focusing on the particulai;. capabilities 
of each i^divi'Sual applicant. ''Ari job seekers, whether regarded as 
handicap^pi. or not, btsi'ng to the world of work a mix of abilities tind 
limi^-ations. The process of placement \s one at^raatching the applic?int 
considering education, training, employment, history andj interests to 
the requirements of the job/» ftepstte this common approacfi to the place^ 
ment of'^all applicants, both handicapped and non-handicapped, the Job 
Services' workers, are provided specific opJerating manuals that hi-ghlight 



interview with Doris Woolley, .December 5, 1979. ' * . 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment arid Tr/ining Administration, 
Placing Handicapped Applicant^^ An Emp-loyment Servace Handbook , Wash- 
J.ngton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing o'ffice, p. 1. ^ ^ 



certain key procedures one should follow in placing a disabled applicant 
or in seeking to develop a broadur range of job opportijjjjities for the 
disabled.^ For exaiiiple, in seeking to increase the range and number of 

<^ « 

jobs considered available to the disabled, the employment tounselor is 

2 

encouraged to observe thfe -following steps:- 

i 

1, Determine the local employer and employment situation: 
• ♦ > * * 

• work with the employer to identify job development 
opportunities; 

• expand the search beyond the usual placement opportuni- 
^^^i reaching out to employers" who have not routinely 

- listed jqb'bpei^ngs with the public employment service; 

» f sell' job development programs on tfie basis"of* the ad^ • 

vantage to the employer ^(i-. e,* i'hcreased efficiency, ^ 
greater productivity); • - * , » ' ' 

^. f target outreach activities to^thpse individuals resp^on- 
sible for company management and policy decisions; and* 

♦ • qfbtain the support. o^ local l*abor unions. >^ 

2. Ic^ntiffy those* Situations withimthe community, that might 
?re^lt/ in.'Job development opportunities: ' ^ ' 

. ' • take advantage of community characteristics that oon- 

. . tribute to ,jobydevelopment potential Xi-^., new g^rowth ^ 

* ' in'a particular segment of the labot force); 

i ' * * 

• take advantage of situations where majnpower is l?p demand; 

• look for situations where Intuition or evidence indicate 

- . good potential for jol>. development;, , and 



1 ' . » ' 

See Placing Handicapped Applicants: An Employment Service Hand- ^ 
book and Jo b CounsCeling and Placemen^for the Use of Basic Skills , both 
distrrbutcd b^ DOL's Employment aryl Training Administration, ^n addition 
specialized' Manuals have been developed for a number of specifid dis- 
abilities such as mental retardation, cerebral -palsy, visual impairments 
and orthopedic disabilities. • i . . ' * . 

Placing Handicapped Applicants , op.-cit., pp. 62-89, 
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• identify distontiniiities between employment and job'^re- 
quirements '(i^e.^does the employer have an inflated ^ 
view qf the skills necessai^ t;o adequately do the job 
in question) . 

3. Make use of existing work simplification capabilities and 
programs : - ' • , . 

• ^consider reviewing a company's job structure with the* 
employer; • : . 

• consider redesigning certain jobs to reduc^lT^he ^ecific * 
performance :5'equirements; •* 

consider redesigning certain^jobs to take advantage of 
technical advances; and • ^« 

• review existing simplified work concepts with the emfjloyer. 

4. Make use of jo^ analysis techniques for job restructuring. 

5. Define^ob requirements for newly defififed positions: 

• identify mew vjob performance requirements; 

• identify supervisory, team, work grdup^^and specif ica- 
; -tion capabilities; and 

•* • • differentiate learning factors from performance factors.. 

6. Follow-up on newly 'ddfj.ned* job referrals: ^ 

• support both the client and. employer through the * 

/ ' 

* r initial adjustment stage; and' ^ 

• extend job development activities by building on the 
♦initial sucCoss into other aspects of the company's . .\ 

^ ' , . Labor . force. ^ 

While these steps might/ well be pursued in the development of job oppor- 
/ ^ tunities for all *types/of hard-to-employ individuals (i.e., welfare rer 

^ * cipients, youth, *older workers, etc/), they are particularly relevant to 

the placement of th/ disabled. First' they require an initial Assessment 
* of the existing jol) market and the attitudes of local employers toward 
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I 

s 

hiring the disabled and an initial effort 'to explain the advantaps of 
job development activities to^ the employer. The approach , taken is not 
one of promoting *a social good oy preaching about one's responsibility 
to the disabled; rather the abroach is one of furthering the goals qf 
the private employer, namely achieving a more efficient utilization of 
the labor force and perhaps increasing productivity. Second, the 
approach stresses identifying those skills necessary to perform a particu- 
^^lar task' rather than accepting the current, listed job requirements. One 
difficulty repeatedly cited by employment counselors is that employers 
, tend to inflate the requirements for a job, a process that can result in 
an overqualified individual being placed in a job that might soon bore 
them and a seemingly .unqualified individual being barred from employment. 
This approach has been found to be particularly usef ^ in expanding job 
opportunities for the mentally retarded who often can perform a highly 
structured and routine job but 'are barreV from trying due to certdln> un- 
necessary job qualifications cited by. the employer. Finally, the emphasis 
on follow-up indicates that* the placement process does not. end at the 
point in which the individual accepts a job. Because not all consequences 
can be anticipated, regardless of the level of planning undertaken, con- 
tinuous, ongoing contact with both the employer and the client following 
the actual placemint not only can serve to identify emerging^ unantici- 
pated problems, but also can provide useful feedback, which can then be 
incorporated into refinirig and improving future programs • 

The succ'es^ of the public employment services in placing disabled 
individuals; into jobs appears, at first glance, to be similar to the 
agency's overall placement success experienced with its total client 
population. As indicated in Table 1, roughly 30% of both handicapj)ed 
<]Lnd non-handicapped clients were placed in jobs by local Job Service 
office^ in FY 1978. Handicapped clients, however, do require a greater 
expenditure of staff t^ime than the general client population. While handi 
capped clients represent 5.5% of the total client population, they repre- 
sent 16o of .those clients receiving counseling services and 18% of those 
cli^ents -receiving testing services. The Job Service placement figures 
tend to support those studies that have consistently shorn that dis- 
dbility accounts at mos^ for only a relatively small proportion of the 
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Table 1 * 

Placement Rates- -for the General and 
Disabled Client Population 


K 


1 


\ 


^ of oo^ Service Offices for FY 1978 


* 


• *.*■. 


- 


* ' General 

^ ' ^ .Population 


Disabled 
Population 






Number of clients registered IS. 5 million 


845,000 




♦ 


Number of clients provided special . 

counseling services * 1 million 


157,000^ 






Number of clients provided special 
■ testing services > 762,000 


43,000^ 


. i 




Number of clients placed into jobs 4.6 million 


232,000 






a • * 

Placement rate ^ , ^ 30% 




■ 










t 

m 


^ 'h'he 1978 placement rate f -gures represented a 12% increase over 
the previous year for both the general client population as well as the 
disabled client population.. 

higher concentration of disabled clients is found in these two 
categories in comparison to the relationship of this group to the total 
client population. The dpLspblefl population represents 16% of the clients 
receiving counseling s^ervices and 18% of the^ clients receiving testing 
seryices. Disabled clients represent only 5.5%^ of the total clienf 
population. 


I 


• 

C 


Source: Employment and Training Report of the President Reported by 
the U.S. Department of Lab.or and .the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and .Welfare, 1979, p. 66. ^ 

• * 


1111,1 
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lower incomes that: many disabled people particularly those who are the 
concern of social policy ~- experience* The uneinployraent and low incomes 
of many disabled p.re due less to discrimination by the employer based on 
disability, than to compounding socioeconomic handicaps that may make a 
given disabled person less attractive to an employer. A 1966 study using 
Social Security data found that functional limifatioTTs alone explained 
on^yl3% of the variance in severe disability among disabled males and 8% 
among females.^ A study of 1970 Census data found that, among the 
partially disabled, disability was not *a major barrier to employment. 
While this may in fact be the case, the placement rates for the disabled 
by local Job Services does not differentiate by the type of severity of 
the disability. The question such generalized statistics cannot address 
is whether or not the more severely disabled are as successful in obtain- 
ing jobs through public employment services as the less severely disabljed 
or the general population. Because the statistics maintained on Job Ser- 
vice clients do not articulate the type or severity of the disability, 
answers to this question are generally based on the experience and bias 
of the respondent.. 

Similarly, an initial review of Department of Labor statistics do not 
reveal* whether or not the. average starting wage paid to handicapped in- 
dividuals placed through Job Services differs from that paid to the* non- 
disabled client. The average wage received by all workers placed in jobs 
during Fiscal Year 1978 'was $3.35 an hour, a 9% increase over the 1977 
average figure. \Vhile this increase was slightly influenced by the rise 
of SSi per hour in the minimum wage, the proportion of placement at $5 
or more per hour increased to 8%, two percentage points higher than the 
previous year. Graph A illustrates the distribution in wages paid among 

^Lawence D. Haber,\ "Disabling Effects of Chronic Disease and Impair- 
ment ir. Functional Cap'^city Limitations,'* Journal of Chronic Dis - 
ability (1973). ' H , • 

^David M. (J^Neai, Discrimination against Handicapped Persons: The 
Costs > Benefits > and Inflationary Impact of Implementing Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of~1973 Covering Recipients of HEW Financial 
Assistances (Arlington, VA: Public Research Institute, Report to the 
Office of Civil Rights, February 18, 1976), Pp. A. 6-7. ^ - 

A 

I.- 14 
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Graph A. 

Average, Starting Salaries-for Positions 
Fiired by Job Services in FY 1978 



Percent of all placements 
40 ■ • ^ • ' ^ 



30 



20 



.10 




Under - $2.66 to $3.00 to $4 -.00 to $5.00 and 



$2.65 



$2.99 



$3.99 -$4.99 



WAGE RATE 



over 



Other 



Includes payments made to individuals placed in all openings without 
equivalent hourly wage rates, such as wages derived from, commissions or 
tips. 



Source: Employment and Training Report of the President . Reported 
by the U.S. Department of Labor and the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1974, p. 64. 
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all Job 'Service placements* Again, without knowing 'the specif j.c 
sev-erity o£ the disabilities among Job Service clients,. if is 
not possible to determine' if handicapped clients are routinely pl^ed in 
lower paying jobs* 

COMPREHEhlSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT (CETA) i 

The principal aim of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CET^ is to provide job training and employment opportunities for 
economically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed persons to en- 
able them to secure self-sustaining, 'unsubsidized employment. While the 
CETA prograon has always been conceptually sensitive to the special needs 
of various target populations such as the handicapped, the 1978 amend- 
ments to th^Act place a high priority on developing special programs for 

these groups and specijpically identifies handicapped individuals as also 

, ^ 1 

being ''economically disadvantaged/' removing them from the income con- 
Siderations placed on the non-disabled population. Therefore any handi- 
capped person will qualify for CETA participation as long as he or she 
meets the other specific requirements for a* given Title. Coupled with 
the growing public awareness of the special needs ofithe disabled, the 
1978 amendments are expected to^ increase the participation ofithe dis- 
abled in CETA Title I and Title II programs. Vlhil^ the specific impacts 
which Section 504 will have on the policies and practices of the 460 CETA 
Prime Sponsors have not yet been formally determined,, upcoming regula- 
tions are expected to require that Prime Sponsors conduct an assessment 
of the extent and characteristics of the local handicapped population; 

^ Federal Register 44:65 (April 3, 1979) p. 19998.-^ 
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determine the specific training needs, of these individuals; and provide > 
a range of suitable training opportunities to meet these needs. While** 
it is not clear that all agencies contracted by the Prime Sponsors will 
need to be accessible to the disabled, the specific type of training 
offered by any non-accessible grantee will have to^e available through 
a- program that is acoersible.^ 

Initial findings on the postprogram employment and earnings of CETA 

♦ 

participants indicate that CETA participants do experience mote frequent 

2 

employment, and higher earnings than they had prior to enrollment. While 
such findings are, at this point, tentative and subject to a further 
verification and refinement^ Tables 2 and 3 illustrate that bot.h the fate 
of employment and the. level of earnings for CETA program participants in^ 
crease steadily following termination. For example, for those who 
entered a CETA program between January and June 1975, 52% were onployed 
with an average hourly wage of $3.20 one month following termination and 
58% were employed with an hourly wage of $3.54 one year after termination. 
In transmitting this information to Congress, DOL added that the overall 
gains listed in these tables mask major differences between partic^ipants 



^Information provided during an interview with Hugh Davies, CETA 
Regulations^, the Department of Labor, October 30, 1979. 

2 ' * ' A . ' 

Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Follow^-upT Re-iort No. 1 
(18 Months after Entry), Post-Program Experience and Pre-Post Comparisons 
for Terminees Who Entei^ed CETA in January-June 1975 and Continuous Longi- 
tudinal Manpower Survey Follow-Up Report No. 2 (18 Months after Entry) , 
Post-^Program Experience and Pre-Post Comparisons for Terminees Who Entered 
CETA During Fiscal Year 1976 (July 1975-June 1976) . Prepa^red by Westat, 
Inc., for the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Adminis-^ 
tration. Office of Program Evaluation, July 1978 and March 1979. No^e 
that the findings are limited to early postprogram experience (3 months 
to a year after participation); do not inalude data on those still in the 
program 18 months after entry; and do not include comparison group data 
'->^eqessary for any net impact assessment. For these and other reasons, 
the data should be regarded as only a first general indication of how 
CETA participants make out after termination. ^ 



Table 2 

Distribution of Tcrmfeifees Out at Least 12 Months by Terminee Group and by 
Labor Force Status at Selected Time Points 
(Percent) 



Terminee group and labor Force Status 



» 

Time point 

• 

• 


Entered January-June 1975^ 


—■ 7^ 

Entered July-June 1976 


Employed 


Un- 
employed 


Not in 2 
labor force 


Employed 


Un- ' 
employed 


Not in 
' labor force 


Prior to entry: 














fl2 montlis 


51 


20 


*^ 29 


43 


26 ■ * 


31 


9 months 


52 


21 


27 


42 


28 


30 


* 6 months 


48 


25 


27 


38" 


. 33 . 


•29 


3 months * * 


38 


35 


27 • 


33 


40 ' 


27. 


' 1 month 


27' 


'46 


27 




48 


26 


After termination: 










■» 




1 month 


52 


27 


21 


50 


28 


22 


3 months 


53 


25 


22 


53 


' 26 


22 


6 months 


53 


24 


23 


55 


24 


21 


9 months 


56 


. 21 


22 


58j 


22 , 


2Q 


12 months- 


58 


.22 


20 

1 * 


4— 
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Estimates for 193,500 terminees out at least 12 months. ^ 

^Estimates for 251,000 terminees out at least 12 months. 
3 

Persons in school or another training program, in an institution, or not seeking work because of 
family responsibilities or 'ill health or for other reasons. 

S^^ce: cms Follow-Up Report Ho. 2 , pp. 6-73 and app D, tables 42 and 43. Employment and Training 
Report of the President , p» 36. ' - ^ 

Note: Detail may hot add to 100 percent because of rounding. 
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Table 3 



•Averagg Hourly Wage of Terminees Employed at Any Time 
by Selected Time Periods 













1 


Entered January-Jufie 
1975 


Entered July-Junsi 

1,976 


\ 

Tinje periods 


Employed at 


any time 


Employed at 


any time 


Estimated 
number 


Average 
hourly 
wage 


Estimated 
number 


Average, 
hourly 
wage 


ff 

Prior to entry ^ * 










12 to 10 months 
9 to 7 months 
6 to 4 months 
5 to 1 months 


118,000 
123,100 . 
115,000 
95, -300 ■ 


• $3.19 
3.27 
3.25 
3.10 


131,300 
128,200 
120., 000 
110,000 


$3.18 
3^4 
3.09 
3'. 10 


After termination 










1 to 3 -months 
4 to 6, months 
7 to 9 months 
10 to 12 months 


144,100 ■ 
137,200 . 
134,000 
137,200 ^ 


• 3.20 

3.41 . 

3.54 
» 3.54 


185,500 
176,300 
.175,800 ^ 
176,400 


3,^0 
3.51 
3.63 
3.77 

1 



Source: ClilS Follow-Up Report No. 2, app. D, tables 44 and 74. 
Employment "^nd Training Report ox the President , p. 37. 
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who had stable employn)ent backgrounds and those 'who had histories of 

limited employment. 

Participants with relatively good employment and earnings the 
year before entering CETA achieved a good^ level after the pro- 
grarq too. However, they did not regain their preprogram level 
of employment and earnings, and the average gain for all 
^terminees suffered as a result. On the other hand, those with 
'a lower level of employment and earnings before enrolling in 
CETA achieved>^a .itrodest average level after the program, which 
represented a very considerable gain over their preprogram ex- i 
perience and a greater gain than the average for all terminees. 

This finding is of particular interest for potential handicapped CETA 

clients, who, in many instances, will lack an extensive history of em- 

# 

-* ployment. . , ' 

Increa:*ed emphasis on the handicapped by CETA Prime Sponsors may not, 

however, result in greater job possibilities within the private sector. 

To date-, the experience of CETA^ trainees moving in private sector em- ^ 

ployraent has been limited. The Conference Board in New York City con- 

2 

ducted a study for the. Department of Labor in 1978 that explored the 

attitudes of private employers toward CETA program participants and docu- ^ 

ments the extent to which a sample of nine CETA Prime Sponsors involved 

private employers in their tr^iining an^ job pla(c^ment programs. The study 

found that**". .. . many employers* have reservations about hiring CETA 

graduates based on real pr a^ssumed shortcomings of the training programs, 

as well as administrative constraints that employers feel they might ^ncounter. 

"•^ • ^ ' ♦ 

J ^"^-i 

U. S. Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 
Employment and Training Repoj^t of the President, 1979, pp. 37-38. 

- 2 ' f 

Leonard A; .Lecht;'Marc A.. Matland, Involving Private Employers 

in Local CETA Programs: AXETA Model (New York City: The Conference 

Board). Repott prepared for the Department of Labor, Employment and 

Training Administration, October, 1978. 

3 • ' * ' 
Ibid . , p. 1/ 
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The Prime Sponsor characteristics and practices, whicR The Confe5:ea^e 

Board determined most enhanced the productive involvement of the private 

1 

sector in CETA activities include: ? 

r. 

• Sensitivity to Employers ^Needs 

— an effort to minimize the amount of "red tape** involved 
m working with CETA trainees or CETA referrals; 

.i-- an awareness of local labor-market cc^siderations and 
. ''needs;- and ^ 

an effort to tailor training jSrograms to comply with 
local industry's labor needs, , 

# Innovations^ in Job Development 

an active program to explore new avenues of job developers 

^ such as unions, trade associajions , etc. 

. *• 

^ * - '* 

m Active Linkages with Business Organizations ^ 

Z'^- representation of the Prime Sponsor in Ibcal econontlc 

: development organizations; and-^ 

~- contjractual arrangemenfs with business groups such as the 

Chamber of Commerce or NAB to provide training services. 

With the pas^age'of CETA Jifle VII, ' (Private Sector Opportunities for 

the EconomicaMy Disadvantaged) / this type of close association with the 

X. ^ . • ' ' 

private sector has been made aJformal requirement for all Prime Sponsors. 

•Titlc^VII provides funds to Prime Sponsors for 'the establishment of 



Leonard A* Lecht, Marc A. Ktdtland, Involving Private Employers in 
Local CETA Program's : A CETA Model (Mew York City: The* Conference Board) 
Report prepared for the Department of Labor, Employment an^ Training Ad- 
ministration, October, 1978, Executive Summary.-. 
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Private Industry Councils (PIC), a majority of whose members must be _ 
fyom the local business community-^ These councils are to participate 
with the. Prime Sponsor in the development of private sector opportunities 
for economically disadvantaged persons, which include handicapped in- 
dividuals* The demonstration phase of the program showed that Prime 
Sponsors and local business representatives, could deyelop a variety of 

approaches to secjirlng business participation, an experience that proved 
^. * 

helpful in .j^reparing for the full implementation of Title VII under all 

2 

Prime Sponsors in FY 1979* • In addition, a comprehensive marketing 
strategy designed to identify and reach private employers evolved 
during the development phase of the program. While the specific impact 
Private Industr^^^^uncils will have on the overall employment picture of 
the^handicapped is not yet known, the concept of working closely with the 
private sector has been a'n^ajor thrust of the Special Projects for the 
•Handicapped funded under CETA Title III for a number of years • As will 
be discussed shortly, the involvement of tjb private sector in develop- 
' ing greater job opportunities for "the disabled has proved extremely 
fruitful. 

As previously mentioned, a special concern for the disabled has 
always existed in the CETA legislation. Not only are the handicappe 
cited* as a special target population under Titles I and II, special 
prdgrams for the handicapped have been established through the National 



^ Federal Register 44:65 (April 3, 1979) p. 20049. 

U.S. Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 
Employment and Training Report of the President , 197^9, p. 47. 
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Program for Selected Population Segments (NPSPS) . In FY 1977, S20 million 
was allocated to 82 CETA Prime Sponsors "to provide employment and traln- 
ing services to m^bers of a number of special population segments 
to allow these individuals to compete more effectively in the labor market. 
Twenty-one of the 82 grantees established programs for the handicapped, 
with the remaining grantees serving such special popula'tions as women, 

# 

older v/orkers, rural residents, ex-offenders, and youth/ Among t^ose 
Pri^ie Sponsors serving handicapped clients operating specific programs for 
the disabled, vocational assessment , was perceived as a key problem. These 
projects indicated that in the past too much emphasis had t)een given, to 
what the- handicapped client potentially could not do rather than what 
specific skills and jobs the cliqnt cotild do, thereby steering handicapped 
clients Into a narrow range of job opportunities. The NPSPS projects 
adopted a "can do" philosophy, and^ generally worked olosely with the local 
private employers in identifying the key areas of economic growth and in 
^providing on-the-job training, work* experience, or classroom training to ' 
their » handicapped clients in order to better prepare them for existing 
jobs. The need to elicit the early and ongoing cooperation of the pri- 
vate sector in developing new job opportunities was repeatedly stressed 
by a number of the grantees during an evaluation of the^ program- When 
asked* to cite the factors most critical in successfully replicating their 
programs, grantees provided the following responses: ^ 

^ : , 

1 

w\bt Associates, National Programs for gelected Population Segments : 
Proiect Summaries , Report prepared* for the Ddpartment of Labor, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, July, 1977,* p. 1 

"Ibid* , pp. 47-63. 
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Program'' for Mentally and Physically Handicapped 

Somerset County, jNew Jersey: * * 

"Projects working with the handicj^pped required excellent 

job developers* who can create attitude changes among 

potential employers." 

Project Share, Trico Consortium 
Racine, Wisconsin: 

The most critical factor: early involvement of em- 
ployers in the training process and presence of job 
site developers." 

Supported Work Program, V/inne-Fond Consortium 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin: » ^ 

"Replication requires substantial coordination and co- 

operation of the major community agencies in the field 

of manpower, mental health services, vocational schools, 

various public and social service agencies, private 

.''^sources, etc." ^ 

FEWE and OJT, feenesee- Lapeer-Shiawassee-Flint 
Employment and Tr&ining Consortium 
Flint, Michigan: 

"Need very active labor market and skilled employer 

education programs." 

To Serve Handicapped and Disabled Veterans 
Inland Manpower Association '^^^ * 
Colten, California: 

"Replication requires good public relations and a 

« 

dedicated staff as well as cooperation with the De-, • 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Em- 
plt)yment Services." y 



Once again, working with-the private sector is seen as a major facili- 
tator to successful program implementation. • In addition, the experiences 
of the NPSPS projects indicate, that greater cooperation among, all actors 
in the employment process, including rehabilitation as well as employment 
agencies, is necessary if a coordinated and focused approach is to 
materialize* 

Title III Special Projects 

Perhaps one of the most successful DOL-funded efforts, to expand the 
^employment opportunities of the disabled has been the Special Projects 
funded under CETA Title The primary focus of these six hational con- 

tracts is: (1) to provide handicapped individuals with on-the-job train-' 
ing, classroom training, or work experience related to pre-identified jobs 
in the community; and (2) to promote and develop a wide range of new job 
opportunities for the disabled.^ At present, the following national 
assoc^iations have been* funded under this effort: the Epilepsy Foundatiqn 
of America, the iN'ational Association for Retarded Citizens, the Goodwill 

Industries of America, the Association of Rehabilitation Facilities, 

* * • 

M(jinstream Inc., and the Electronic Industries Foundation. While each 

of the six programs have incorporated special,* unique features into their 

service delivery package, all .six share a certain common philosophy and 

r 

t\pproach» The operating principal for all of these programs is to first 
identify the types of jobs currently existing in the community and then 
eij:her train handicapped individuals ta fill these positions or facilitate 



^Interview with Harold Rieve, Director, CETA Tiele III, Special 
Programs, October 30, 1979. ^ 
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the referral of qualified handicapped individuals to these jobs. In all 
cases, the projects work closely with the local private sector in expand- 
ing job opportunities for the disabled and making private employers aware 
of the types of jobs handicapped individuals "can perform.*' , 

In the course of establishing their programs, alLo€ the six organi- 
zations have dealt with a wide range of problems commonly thought to be 
associated with the employment of the handicappejd. The problems most 
frequently faced by these projects include several of those anticipated- ' 
in the design of Berkeley Planning Associates' study effort. Specifically, 
the issue of employer attitudes and the limited employability of the handi- 
capped due to inadequate training!^ and other vocational rehabilitation 
efforts are perceived as major barrier? to the program's full success. 
Howev<[r, the federal monitors of these programs felt that the Title III 
grantees xand those receiving Project With Industry grants from the Re- 
habilitation Service Administration has developed an appi^oach which 
successfully confronts these concerns'* In order to better describe this 
approach, the experiences of two of the Title III grantees, the Electron- 
ics Industry Foundation and the Goodwill Industries of America, are 
briefly discussed. Both of these organizations are also Projects With 
Industry grantees. 

In review wg these two demonstration efforts, the reader should keep 
in mind that the two programs, while similar, in intent and p}:iilosophy, 
differ in the level of services provided directly to the client3. * 
The Electronics Industry Foundation essentially operates a placement service 
through which qualified handicapped individuals are put in contact with 
employers having job openings. In contrast, the Goodwill Industries' 

27 • 
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program includes a training component whereby potential .applicants are 
enrolled in a training or work experience program designed to improve 
clients' level of skills, thereby making their clients more competitive. 

1) The Electronics Industry Foundation^ 

tKe Title III funding provided to the Electronics Industry Foundation 
(EIF) has been used to increase staff capacity and coordination among the . 
EIF's three Projects With Industry (PWI) sites, funded under the Rehabili- 
tation Services Administration. The phiMosophy behind the EIF/PWI mo,del 
is that the area offices do not replicate existing community job^^place- 
ment or support services for ^the handicapped. Rather, they serve to 
facilitate existing programs and to develop greater cooperation between 
the various actors in the employment picture. In essence, the area offices 
act as an interface between industry and the existing community placement 
resources, such as the local Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, help- 
ing industry meet its manpower needs, and helping rehabilitation agencies 
place handicapped workers in jobs. The majority of the jobs offered to 
individuals through these centers are entry-level, non-professional, white- 
collar occupations, with a limited number of blue-collar positions. The 
jobs are obtained in a competitive market and no subsidies are offered 
to the employers. Personnel associated with the EIF/PWJ^ project stress 
that the area offices do not run a placement system; these centers provide 
an opportunity, not an advantage, to potential employment. 

The .specific problems faced by the area offices involve a lack of 
understanding on the part of local vocational rehabilitation agencies 



Information in this section was obtained through interviews with 
William Newell, national staff of the Electronics Industry Foundation and 
James Geletta, special consultant to EIF, December 12, \979, 
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of the needs and demands of industry, the lack of qualified applicants 
for the jobs that are available, -and' certain^negative attitudes of / 
employers toward hiring the disabled. In terms of the first issue^ EIF/ 
PWI staff said that the experience of the area offices with local rehabili- 
tatiori agencies indicate that such agencies do not know what skills are 
needed in the current labor market nor are they familiar with the employ- 
ment needs of the local business and industrial sectors. 'They do not 
speak indust>ry*s language nor arc they familiar with the requirements of 
industry;" EIF^ personnel ^said. Consequently, not only do the EIF/PWI 
centers address them5elves to the needs of industry, they also work at 
reshaping the thinking of local rehabilitation officials and counselors. 

The EIF/PWI staff said that a key problem faced by their area offices 
is not obtaining job listings but rather finding disabled individuals with 
th»5 technical skills necessary to fill the thousands of job slots they 
have available. According to data gathered by EIF on its program between 
March, 1977 and December, 1978, 70% of the jobs listed with the area 
offices did not require a College degree and roughly one quarter of the 
jobs did not involve prior experience in the electronics' field. ^ Since • 
the project started, more than 9,400 jobs have been identified by 61* differ 
ent participating companies; in contrast, only 466 individuals have been 
"judged by the area offices as qualifying for these positions and there- 
fore have been referred to an employer. The lack of qualified hand^tcapped 
job applicants has led EIF/PWI personnel to conclude that the" current 
vocational rehabilitation programs operating at the local level are not 

^James R. Geletka, "Electronic Industries Make a Connection with 
Handicapped Workers," American Rehabilitation 4:5 (May-June), 1979, p. 9* 

^Ibid ., p. 10 ' • 

♦ 
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providing their clients ^with the skills necessary to successfully compete 
in today's labor market. To increase their ability to refer applicants 
to employers, EIF is exploring possibilities which would allow the area 
offices to provide a short (unde'* 26 weeks) skill training period during 
which time individuals woaidT}e provided with intensive training in order 
to better equip them to handle the existing , types of jobs available* 
^ In regaled to, employer attdtudes, the EIP/PWI ^taff said the- area 
offices have encountered certain resistance, adding that such resistance 
had been anticrpated. ^ While the area offices do^not force industry to 
accept a referral (i.e., there are no quota systems or mandatory partici- 
pation requirements), the projects do work at altering employer perceptions 
^so that individuals are hired based on their skills or skill potential and 
that jobs are filled based on what is actually needed to comple.te the job, 
not what might be an inflated view of the necessary skills. In addressing 
employer resistance to the project, the area office staff generally ftill 
focus on differentiating between unfounded ^fears and real concerns • While 
the project has consistently f^und acceptance among top management and have 
made good progress at the personnel office level, the line supervisors. con- 
tinue to present the^ greatest challenge. In general., supervisors, more 
than any other management level personnel, tend to^think in terms of pro- 
ductivity and meeting their production deadlines. They find it difficult 
to believe that a handicapped individual dan perform as well, on the job as 
an able-bodied individual.. The area offices have found, however, that even 
this resistance can be overcome, or at least minimized, by getting people 

*. 
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together to discuss their fears and to present facts regarding the pro- 
ductivity of the disabled.^ 

The EIF/PWI^ experience seems to indicate that industry does not waijt 
subsidies and special considei^ations as much as they want people who can ^ 
do the job and require a Yiiinimum amount of .on-the-job training to be effi- 
cieint. "If they cannot to the job," EIF/PWI officials commented, "they 
are not worth anything to indust^ry even if the government is paying ttteir 
entirersalary." While they indicated that industry is not looking for 
subsidies, they did concede that a system whereby the wages of a handicapped 

individual were covered for a short, probationary period might be seen as 

2 

an incentive to hire the handicapped. The utility of such payments as an 
incentive, however, wQjild be offset if it involved a large amount of addi- 
tional paperwork and recordkeeping. 

. In summarizing their program, EIF/PWI personnel stressed that the pur- 
pose of their efforts is to get individuals into a position* from which they 
can be competitive. Special counseling or training may be part of this 
process in that it will increase the client's chances of being competitive. 
The area offices do not place individuals in jobs; rath&r they help 



In making these presentations, the iarea office staff .will usually 
Cite studies such as DuPont*s research which show that the disabled can 
perforrai as well on-the-job las the nondisaibled. These types of studies 
are furtl\er discussed in Section 11 of this report. 

DOL has issued instructions/to itf regional employment and training 
administrators for implementing the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program. 
Under the Tax Credit Program,, employers who hire eligibl9 i]:idividuals will 
be eligible for a tax credit equal to 50% of -the employee's wages up to 
$6,000 in the first year, and 25% of such ^ages during the second year, i* 
'The maximum credit allowed'* is $3,000 the first year,, and $1,500 the 
second year. Th^ tax credits apply to wage costs incurred by companies 
between January 1, 1979 and December 31, 1980 for certified employees 
hired after September 26; 1978, 
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individuals win jobs*" The EIF/PWI project has been built on industry's 
concept of marketing —/nothing is being given* away. Rather, the process 
is considered to be a fair^ exchange: the area offices have a product to 
sell (qualified labor) and industry needs the^produc^, 

2)^ Goodwill Industries of America 

Like EIF, Gpodwill merges its PWI grant and Title II CETA grant into 
the provision of a single program. Like EIF, Goodwill operates a number 
of sites throughout the country (23) with each center ^serving as a facili- 
tator between local industry and the local handicapped population. To 
date, Goodwill's PWI projects haVe made over 1,400 placements into non- 
subsidized, priva^ sector employment. Goodwill's program developers be- 
lieve that, in the past, handicapped individuals have been trained for 
jobs that, *in many cases, no longer exist. To offset tl^is problem, the 

u 

Goodwill's PWI Title III area offices first identify current job open- 
ings and then train specific individuals for these jobs, usually utilizing 
the types of equipment that the job will require. In all areas, the Good- 
will projWts work closely with the local CETA Prime Sponsors and their 
Private Industry Councils (developed > under Title VII). 

Goodwill staff echoed thS feelings of the EIF personnel regarding 
state VR agencies, aldding that the fatal flaw with VR, agencies is that 
they have attempted to conduct a public relations campaign (i.e., hiring 
the handicapped is the humanitarian thing to do), rather than provide their 
handicapped clients with the skills they need to obtain and to hold a full- 
time job in the private sector. *'Indu$try only wants someone who can do 
the job; they Bo not itant additional government handouts and the paperwork 



1 * ^ 

Information in this section was obtained through an interview with 
Jack Scott, Project Director, Goodwill Industries' Projects with Industry, 
December 13, 1979 • . 
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that usually comes with such handouts," Goodwill personnel added that 
if providing financial incentives was the only problem, existing laws, 
such, as the Target Jobs Tax Credit, already provide allowances to those 
hiring special populations, like the handicapped. 

The' following steps are generally fo^^Qwed in setting up a PWI through 
the Goodwill system: 

1. a job needs survey is conducted to identify the specific 
sectors and types of occupations which show the most 
promise' for expansion or employment for the disabled; 

2. communipaticn with local VR agencies is established to 
determine the spe^fic skill level and specific problems 
facing the local handicapped population; 

3. an Advisory Council, which includes representatives from 

Hi 

industry, the.VR agencies, and other interested community 
and civic groups, is established to prioritize the com- 
munity's training needs and formulate a specific training 
program; 

4. clients for the training program are then recruited through 
the local VR agencies and through self-referrals; and 

5. followijig completion of training, a referral is made to 

a specific employer who may or may not hire the individual. 

Clients are p^id during the training period either through VR monies or - 
through contracts with the Goo^lwill sheltered workshops, which are some- 
times used as th€^ training site. The average?" hourly wage paid to in- 
dividuals starting employment is above $4« In addition to providing 
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services prior t emplacement, the PWI st.aff will contact the workers and 
the employers once a week for two weeks, every other week for 60 to 90 

' days (as needed), and then on an as-needed basis • • This feedback provides 
not only additional support to both the client and the employer, but also - 

•useful information to thf PWI staff regarding possible changes in their 
program, : 

In addition to providing training for the clients, the Goodwill 
PWIs also conduct training 'classes for tSte* supervisors who will be work- 
ing wi;:h^he clients following t;heir placement. This is done* in order to 
-ease some of' the fi^ars the supervisors have regarding the productivity of 
the worker and to help the supervisor learn to relate to the handicapped 
wor^r just as he oa she would relate to an able-bodied worker. *'We 
tell them that if the-handicapped person is not performing his or her job, 

as the supervisor^ feels the job^should be performed, then the supervisor 

O 

'^should correct the individual just as he qr she would if the person was 

« 

able-bodied/*- ^ . • 

Goodwill personnel said that none of their programs have met with 

r V 
resistance from the local "business, sector, adding that the approach taken 

by the PWI staff is very business o;fiented and professional. "We don't 
» » 

mention equal opportunity .laws ; we don*,t ask for charity. We use a strict 

marketing approach, sVmilar to that usecf by any busines% which has a good 

, prQduct to ofJ^r." Once the pirogram is established in a community, local 

bus^iljisses actually become involved in promoting tSe program to other , 

industV-ies andriyill often take an active role in expaixding the PWI*s 

training options.' • \ 

\ • 

V 
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SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 

While the intent of the Berkeley Planning Associates present study 
is to focus on private *^sector employment opportunities and barriers for 
the disabled, a cursory review of the recently concluded DOL study on 

« 

sheltered workshops and their clients *is in order for a number of reasons. 
First, the workshops currently offer the only consistent, structured form 
of eraployraent for the severely handicapped and, therefore, are one of the 
'major employers of the disabled. Over 145,000 physically and mentally 
handicapped individuals were employed daily by the worktops in 1976. 
Second, increasing efforts to deinstitut'ionalize the mentally and 
physically handicapped has led to arrowing need for such' workshops as a 
means 0 J providing .productive outlets for these individuals', as well as 
providing a source of earned income. Third, the sheltered workshops, given 
certain improvements currently being contemplated by the Department of 
Labor, may well become more integrated into the private sector and thereby 
provide inroads for the disabled into the private sector as well as provide 
more diversified jobs at higher wages for the severely disabled. 

The Sheltered Workshop Study, jointly funded by the U.S. Department of 
tabor's Employment Standards Adminisljration and the Employment and Training 
Administration, was conducted in two staged: t\^e first included a com- 
prehensive survey of all 1,800 certified sheltered workshops in the country 



in 1973 and the secotjd included personnel interviews witKTa stratified 

sample of 3,400 handicapped clients of these woVkshops in early 1976. 

✓ * ** \ • *^ X. 

The three primary questions that the study was desigr\ed to address were: 

, • 'How healthy are the workshops as an employment setting? 

S What dS'^thC nature of sheltered workshops ^'^mpltJ5Tnent and 

does the work being performed in the workshops provide 

workers with the type of trainijng that will facilitate 
^ ' * ' . * 

' the transition, to private sector employment? 

• What types of restructuring should take place in the wqrk- 
shoj)s system in order to iiiake it' more effective? 

While the^ study was able to provide a fairly detailed description of the 
nature pf the sheltered workshops and the nature^of^ their client popula- 
tions, no simple answers emerged as to how the sheltered workshop system 
might. be' reformed.- The lack of clear policy .alternatives partially stem 
from the mixed messages and missions under which the program operates* 
Sheltered workshops are/ by definition, .instructed Ifo hire those individ- 
uais. who cannot, for whatever. reasr function efficiently in the private 
profit-conscious sec'tor. They are also told, however, that they should 
pay their employees higher *wages ^and be successful ^business ventures/ 



U.S. Department of Labor Employment Standards Administration and. 
Employment and Training Administration, Sheltered Worktop Study 
volume I: Workshop Survey (Washington, D.C.: U.S. '"Government Printing 
Office) June 1977. - ^ * ^ 

• 2 ^ - 

^ Sheltered Workshop Study Volume IJ[f Study of 

HandicappTod Clients in Sheltered Workshop and Recommendiitions of the 

Secretary (Washington, D.C.:- U.S. Government Printing WficeO March, '1979. 

^ Interview with James D. Brown, Deputy Director, Employment Standax:d£ 

A'dministration, DOL, December 13, 1979. 
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The inability to simultaneously realize both of these objectives becomes 
clear as one reviews the study* s major findings: 

• The earnings of sheltered workshop clients did not keep pace 
over the 1973-1^76 period with the 44% increase in the FLSA 
statutory minimunt' wage, which rose from $1,60 to $2,30. The 
earnings .'of those employed in the work activities centers 
(generally the more severely disabled, and considered to be the 
lowest producers) increased from 34^ an hour in 1973 to 43^ an 
hour in 1976 (a 26% increase) • Clients in the regular program 
workshops (the higher producers) rose from $1.40 in 1973 to 
$1.54 in 1976r (a 10% increase"), 

• Physically handicapped clients, generally considered the better 
producers, earned much higher average wages ($1,63) than the 

, mentally disabled clients (79<^.) . Because the physically dis- 
abled ct5mprised less than one-fifth of the workshop population, 

\ 

however, average wagps for the total population continue to be 

<> 

low. * " 

• Primarily due to a lack of work, many clients were employed for 
relatively short work weeks (under 20 hours per week) . In 
addition, the 1973 study reported that the workshops were 
substantially underutilized, with about one-half reporting 
unused capaci-ty. 

• In general, those workshops that have been around the longest 
were more likely to pay a higher wage, were more financially 
sound business ventures, and were better integrated into their 

V 

communities. ^ 
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Clients .with developmental disabilities fmental retardation), 
cerebral palsy, neurological disorders) comprise 83% of the 
workshops population. Also more than four-fifths of the 
clients have had th^ir disability for life. • - 

State rehabilitation agencies are *th& major source of referral . 
for clients in training and/or evaluation programs and regular 
program workshops, but schools', hospitals, institutions, and 
welfare offices are the *most common source of referrals for 
work activities center clients. 

Very few of the workshop clients were referred by employment and 
training programs operated with Comprehensive Emplpyrt^nt and ' 
Training Act (CETA) funds. 

Sheltered workshops seem to be moving in two separate directions 
simultaneously: (1) furnishing of intensive, transitional ser- 
vices to higher functioning handicapped persons in training and\ 
evaluation programs; and (2) providing long-term employment for > 
severely handicapped persons for whom work is only a part of a. 
comprehensive therapeutic program in work activities centers. 

Client disability is considered to be a major hindrance to main- 
taining regular, full-time employment for more than one-third * 
• of the clients and a moderate interference for another one- 
third. Disability is considered to have little or no effect*^ on . 
the productivity of the other one-third. 

A majority of the clients indicated .that the workshop experience 
was beneficial in moving them toward a goal of employment outside 
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the workshop* However, only 12% of the total workshop popula- 
tion generally makes this transition* Seven percent of the 
work activities center workeq^s (the' most severely disabled) 
made^the transition to private' sector employment. Of those 

9 

who are placed in unsubsidized jobs, only 10-15% are unsuccess- 
ful in adjusting to their new employment settings • 

la formulating their policy recommendations, Department of Labor Offi- 
cials have stressed the need for sheltered workshops to reach beyond the 
'very limited range in which they currently operate. At least one DOL 
official considers sheltered workshops as. primarily a "holding facility" 
for deinstitutionalized mental patients. Participants in sheltered work- 
shops are not only paid extremely low wages but also receive few, if any, 
fringe benefits. Rather than being perceived as employees fulfilling a 

9 

job, they are perceived as clients being provided a service. To correct 
this situation, DOL is encouraging the private sectqr to more aggressively 
seek out and hire the severely handicapped and to consider subcontracting 
to sheltered workshops as a means of meeting their affirmative action 
plans. Also, DOL is encouraging its Employment and Training Administra- 
*tion (ETA), which monitors all CETA programs, and other agencies working 
with disadvantages individuals, to explore the possibility of broadening 
the population that could benefit from the workshop experience.^ The Sheltered 

' 1 ' 

One specifid proposal which has been raised is incorporating sheltered 
workshops into DOL's supported work program. At present, this project . 
assists a variety of hard-^o-employ groups, such as welfare mothers, ex- 
offenders, ex-addicts and youth in obtaining actual work experience. This 
project and its possible expansion to include the disabled will be dis- 
cussed in the following section. 

/ 
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Workshop Study also encouraged workshops to take a more active role in 
educating local employers regarding the value of hiring persons who emerge 
from the workshop environment, and of helping such persons bridge the gap 
between sheltered and competitive employment. 

In making specific recommendations to Congress, the study noted 
that although the great majority of the workshop clients are long-term 
clients who do not obtain jobs in Regular industry, a substantial portion 
of the federal money that goes to \^orkshops, directly or indirectly, is 
geared toward the. short-term clients. "Workshops will continue to have 
weak programs, and earnings of the workers will continue to be inadequate 
unless the workshops receive greater financial assistance. Under present 
conditions, most workshops cannot hire and retain competent staff in ade- 
quate numbers hnd are unable to provide the equipment and working condi- 
tions that would enable the workshop worker to make significant progress."'^ 
The study notes, however, that such additional funding will need to be care- 
fully monitored to ens*-' ? that workshops continue to place those individuals 
ready for unsubsidize^ employment and that the severely disabled, who 
generally remain in the program several years, benefit from program improve- 
ments, job accommodations, and increased salary. 

Recognizing the inadequate salary provided to most workshops partici- 
pants, the study suggests that a series of pilot dembnstration projects be 
conducted to explore the feasibility of providing wage supplements for 
those handicapped workers in sheltered worksliops who are unable to earn .a 
minimum wage because of the severity of their disability. The study suggests 
that the wage supplement payment be structured so as to provide an incentive 
for clients to increase their productivity through gradual reduction of the 



^ Sheltere4 Workshop Study -- Volume II , p. 10. 
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supplement as wages increase. The demonstration projects could be designed 
to answer the question as^to which is the best supplement to the disabled 
person's sheltered workshop income. 'There are strong indications that 
disability and public^assistance payments may act as a disincentii^e to a 
workshop employee who, rather than lose those assured payments, may attempt 
, to hold down ^his or her earned income/'^ \ 

ADDITIONA L DEMONSTRATION -EFFORTS FUNDED BY DOL 

A (\uraber of limited demonstration programs and research efforts have 
been funded by DOL to further define successful strategies for facilitate 
ing the employment of the disabled. The following summarizes a sample of 
these efforts, highlighting their key findings. 

# Employment of the Handicapped in State Civil Service (Project Skill) 

2 

State of Wisconsin, Department of Administration 
Project Skill, which was initially funded in 1974, was an attempt 
by the State- of Wisconsin to alter its civiL service system in a way that 
would facilitate the inclusion of mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed individuals into the civil service pay and promotion system. The 

i \ - 

specific objectives of the project were to see if (1) competitive employ- 
ment and economic independence are more attainable when training and work 
adjustment activities are part of an employer's system; (2) a civil service 



Sheltered Workshop Study Volume II , p\ 11. The entire issue pf 
disincentives to ^employment inherent in certain public assistance programs 
ds further explored* in. Sectiqn 11 of this, report. 

2 * 

The objectives andTresults of this program are summarized in U.S. 
Department of Labor, Project Skill: Strategies and Techniques (Wash- 
ington"7 DC: Research and Development Monograph #54, DOL, Emplo>Tnent and 
Training Administration) , 1978, ' ; 
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system can be adapted to the employment needs of less severely mentally 


i 


4 


retarded and emotionally disturbed persons; and (3) the rehabilitation pro- 






cess is enhanced when the client is being trained for a specific available 






job in a regular work setting at the same wages and privileges as ^persons 
who are not handica'pped. In order to realize these objectives, the Project 
Skill V staff developed jobs in state civil service hiring units, obtained 
commitments for trailiee positions, set up special civil service examining 






procedures, and recruited eligible applicants. During its first two years 


\ 




of operation, 105 persons were placed, 65 of whom had been diagnosed as 






mentally retarded and 40 as restored emotionally ill. Among the positions 






filled were building maintenance helpers, laborers, clerical worker^, food 






service workers, and laundry workers. ' , 




* 


In developing the program. Project Skill staff found a number of. 






activities facilitated the successful placement of clients from both the 


Wy 




^ client's and , the employer's perspectives. These activities included: 






• ^providing an orientation for supervisors in methods for train- 






ing and supervising the target population and, in some cases. 






providing actual on-the-job training assistance; 


l' 




• providing appropriate orientation for co-workers to aid in the 


7- 




adjustment of the trainee to the work situation;^ 


-1: 


• 


m providing follow-up contacts with both the trainee and the 


|: 




supervisor* > 






^One of the major obstacles to the successful placement of the partici- 
pants was the attitudes of fellow workers who saw their own status down- 
graded by the fact that a mentally retarded individual did the same \5brk 
as they did. These negative feelings were generally overcome, however, as 
the workers got to know the program participants on an individual basis. 
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• making provisions for job adjustment counseling for the client; 
^ and, 

• referring trainees to other supportive and volunteer services. 

While the project initially covei^ed salaries of the clients during the 
training period (usuaLly up to six months), this subsidy was discontinued 
at the end of the federal demonstration period. The decision to discon- 
tinue the training subsidy was due in part to the termination of federal 
funds. More importantly, however, the elimination of wage supports was 
jiossible because Project Skill trainees were able to perform at a level 
that was very near that of employees hired through traditional methods.^ 
The overall success of Project Skill is due not only to the general 
structure af its pl*ogram but also to the manner in which potential appli- 
cants were screened. One of the strongest criticisms of the program is 
that it tended to "cream" the most productive and job-ready workers from 
local sheltered workshops and other programs. Richard McAllister, the 
Project Officer for the study, said that even though Project Skill began 
with the most employable clients, many of these individuals would not have 
made the transition to unsubsidized employment, without Project Skill's 
assistance. The State of Wisconsin was equally impressed with the suc- 
cess, of the program and continued to support Project Skill following 

^Because Project Skill trainees were performing at levels equal to^ 
t)ie regular trainees, agencies were asked to pay for this productivity. 
The Project's experience in not using subsidies has shown that agencies 
will hire Project Skill trainees in regula/, budgeted positions. However, 
job development did become more difficult during the training period be- 
cause potential employers had to find funding for the positio): within 
their own ^^udgets. 

'^Interview with Richard McAllister, Project Officer for Project Skill, 
DOL Employment and Training Admiriistration, December 12, 1979. 

^ T 
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thef termination of the demonstratit>n grant through the use of CETA funds. 

• Physical Rehabilitatiog and Employment of AFDC Recipients 
Dr. Daphne A, Roe, Cornell University 

The project demonstrated that persons who have marketable skills 
but who are currently unemployed because of health-related v'ork\disabili- 
ties^^cdn be returned to the labor market at minimal cost, Ind 
who were eligible to participate in WIN programs but could not due to 
health , problems, such as chronic dermatoses, nutritional anemia, obesity, 
and back problems, were allowed into the employment program and simul- 
taneously enrolled in a remedial program to address their specific health 
problems. The demonstration project found that once the health-related 
barrier to employment was addressed, tljese individuals stayed on the jotf 
longer and increased their overall employ^bility. The study also found 
that these gains were made at relatively minimal increases in the WIN pro- 
gram's overall administrative costs. ' " ' ' 

# Rearranged Work Schedules of Handicapped Employees in the Private 
Sector 

Rehat Group, Inc., Ar-lington, Virginia 

The project explored the impact of different work arrangements for 
handicapped employees. The study was. conducted in one firm. Control Data 
Corporation, and involved the work situations of eleven handicapped 
employees and 109 non-handicapped employees who worked rearranged 
schedules, The/fJon- handicapped workers were the comparison group. The 
project, which was completed in June 1978, concluded that : (1) bdth handi 

capped and non- handicapped employees view flexible working hours as highly 

> 

beneficial; they believe that morale was higher 3ince establishing flexibl 



> 
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hours and that it vvas easier to keep doctor appointments, for 'example, 
without being absent from work; (2) most were satisfied with their work; 
and (3) their families were equally satisfied with their work arrangement, 

• The National >Supported Work Demonstration 

Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, Mathematica Policy 
' Research, Inc. 

« 

The Nation*-* Supported Work Demonstration is an experiment to tast 
the effectiveness of a subsidized work experience oi> the liyes of people 
with long-standing employment problems The current tai\get populations 
include female, long-term AFDC beneficiaries; ex-addicts; ex-offenders; 
and young school drop-outs, many of whom have criminal records. While the 
physically disabled population has not been includf^d in the demonstration 
effort, to date, some thought is being given to including this subpopulation 
in future efforts of this kind.^ Primarily, the program would use CETA funds 
to cover the, wages *of handicapped individuals currently employed in 
sheltered workshops. (The use of CETA would allow for the wages in sheltered 
workshops to be raised to minimum wage.) One benefit of this approach from 
the Prime Sponsor's point of view is that it would facilitate the Prime 
Sponsor* s meeting their requirements to serve "x" number of handicapped 
individuals. 

Uader the supported work concept, individuals work in a very structured 
setting for either a 12-month or 18-month period. At the eiid of this period, 
, graduation is mandatory, and the participants ideally will move into un- 
subsidized employment. The initial findings of the demonstration effort 

^ Interview with Frederick Kramer, Office of Policy Research and De- 
velopment, Employment and Training Administration, DDL, December 12, 1979. 
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are problematic, however, because, specific federal support policies 
allowed program participants to extend their involvement in *the program 
or to receive Special Unemployment Assistance (SUA) for several months^ 
following their termination from the supported work effort.' While the 
full impact of this policy on the flow of participants into the regular 
labor market has not been determined, the initial guess by the -firm con- 
ductiiig.the evaluation of the support work effort is that it tas been 
•'substantial.*-'^ 

The ty^es of activities perfoimed in these structured workshops vary 
greatly, from recapping tires, to boat building, to furniture irefinishing 
to home repairs for the elderly. The primary emphasis in these r.projects 
is to provide work experience as opposed to training, and to give partici- 
pants the work experience necessary to secure unsubsidized employment. 
Initial findings indicate that the participants seem to have little trouble 
finding jobs at the time they terminate from the program; t^date, roughly 
40% have experienced a positive tr*hnj5ition. The types of jobs Qbtained by 
former supported workers are mostly entry-level positions such as clerks,^ 
cooks, 'waiters, and factory workers. The overall average beginning work- 
ing wage after leaving supported work is $3.95 per hour. TKe major .reasons 
individuals do not experience a successful transition is employer attitude 
and specific pathologies that' the individual .has not yet overcome. Program 
administrators do not know if the observed, "negative employer attitude" 
would extend, to the disabled population, adding that under the current 
program, tliese negative attitudes reflect mistrust toward ex-addicts and 
ex-offenders. 
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Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., The National Supported Work Demon- 
stration; Effects During the First 18 Months after Enrollment ^ Report pre- 
pared for the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, U,S, Department 
of Labor. April 1979, Summary, p^ ix. 
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PRIVATE ..SECTOR INITIATIVES FOR THE DISABLED 

The growth of progrjuns designed to facilitate the movement of the 
disabled into private sector jobs has occurred not only within government 

M 

but also within the private sectoil. While the passage of Section 504 has 
forced aa increased awareness on the part of many private agencies of their 
responsibilities toward the handicapped, private industry, business asso- 
ciations, and labor unions have undertaken demonstration efforts and pro- 
moted policy changes on a voluntary basis. For example, in establishing 
its Private Sector Initiative Program, the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration obtained the cooperation of national employer organizations and 
Y " ^ 

labor unions. The National Alliance of Business worked with ETA to set up 

♦ * 

Private Industry Councils and to assist Prime Sponsors in developing new 

activities to promote additional private sector involvement in CETA. The 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce and other business associations also assisted in 

getting the program implemented at the local level. On the labor side^ the 

Human' Resources Development Institute of the AFL-CPO is providing technical 

'Assistance to Prime Sponsors in obtaining the required union representation 

on each Private Industry Council. 

On a smaller scale, there has been a growing trend for industry to 

keco.= .ore directly ir.olJ in the rehabilitation of employees suffe;. 

ing from mental, emotional, or physical handicaps. Accordijng to Paul Ashton, 

rehabilitat'fcon program supervisor for the 3M Company, the major reasons for 

2 

these internal rehabilitation developments include: 



^ Employment and Training Report of the President , p. 48. 

^Paul C. Ashton, ''Rehabilitation in a Major Corporate Setting,' 
^Journal of Rehabilitation 45 :3( July-September) p. 26. 
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1. The rehabilitation staff is on the scene and can more* read: ly 
identify employees who may require help, even if these per- 
sons have not been referred for a'ssistance, / 

2. The staff's knowledge of th'e inner wdrkings of the company 
enables them to find potential job opportunities for 
habilitated employees. 

3v The staff can provide important foUoi^-up s'^rvices to assure 
that rehabilitated employees are performing useful work. 

Ashton goes on to say that any company that employs over 1,000 individ- 
uals" caiV enjoy legal as well as- moral benefits from establishing an in- 
ternal rehabilitation program. ''When a worker becomes injured, ill, or 
^ otherwise inc^ipacitated, the mployer and worker alike become acutely 
aware of the production which has, been expected. The employee wants to 
be compensated during the incapacity and usually wants to get back on the job. 
*If this can be arranged, the company can reduce its insurance and related 
costs (legal obligations) while helping the worker and his or her family 
(moral obligations) adjust to pennanent or temporary changes resulting 

# 

2 ' 

from the disability." , , ' 

. ^* 

The 3M program is conducted ^by a professi(5?ial trained supervisor who 
chairs a Rehabilitation Committee, representing the various key depart- 
ments concerned with employee benefits and performance. These include, ' 
among others, representatives of the firm's personnel department; employee 
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Firms with fewer than 1/000 employees may find it more economical 
to contract with private rehabilitation services to assist eir disabled 
employees. 

2 

Ashton, 0£. ext., p. 27. * 
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benefits and services department and medical department. Jn general, the 
procedures followed in the 3M*program include: . - * 

• referral to the committee either by a supervisor or by self; 

• interviewing by a trained counselor, during which time the 
\^ type and extent iOf the handicap is discussed and an assess- 
ment of his or her employment interest^ is made; 

• reviewing these findings and outlining a rehabilitation"* 
program; 

• exploring the various options with the client, determining 
if he or^ she can return to the original job or if an alter- 
native job is required; and 

• following-up with both the client and his or her super 
" visor in the new job placement. 

When the 3M program was reported in the Wall Street Journal (September IS, 
1977), the company received requests for further information^from 300 
companies and 700 private institutions, agencies, and individuals. 

In addition to the growing number of companies involved in establish- 
ing internal rehabilitation efforts, the provision of rehabilitation ser- 
vices by specialized, private sector sources has gained growing acceptance 
in recent years. Small firms or large firms .that have chosen not to 
establish a formal rehabilitation unit can draw* on a wide range of 
private suppliers of rehabilitation counseling, therapy, and specialized 
training. While the specific* number of these agencies is not known, experts 




^Ashton, 0£. cit . , p. 29. 
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in the field believe that raore than 25,000 persons are employed in some 
aspect of this type of service, and that over 500,000 disabled persons 
are provided services eyery year through private rehabilitation, sources%^ 
Interest in 'such agencies can be found not ohly within the industrial 
sectpr but a*lso among insurance companies, who stand to gain considerable 
monetary benefits from returning disabled individuAls to active employment. 
When a worker is injured on the job, maximum medical recovery at the earliest 
possible fime is the first objective of both the employer and the firm's 
-insurance agent. "Much of the savings to insurance and industry is in the 
medical area, since under most coverages and exposures there i? liability < , 
for^nlimit^d medical expense."" Besides providing an option to achieve 
cost containment, insurance and industry have^^^so found that the provision 
of rehabilitation services enhances employee relations. » 

While industry and insurance companies have an obvious vested inter- 
est in such rehabilitation activities, the various labor unions are* also 
recognizing the need to pay particular attention to ensuring that employees 
injured on the job have maximum opportunity to remain Employed.* Under a 
grant from the Rehabilitation Services Administration, the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Wcrkers Union (ACTWU) developed a model union program 
for handicapped members and job-seekers. The experience of this demon- 
stration effort found that unions can contribute to: (a) maintaining 
their present members in the work force following the onset of disability; 
(b) returning to the work force union members who have withdrawn from it 

V * 

due to disability; and (c) promoting the new entry of handicapped persons 



^Gecrge Welch, "The Relationship of Rehabilitation with Industry," 
Journal of Rehabilitation 45:5(July>Sep€^mbe9r) p. 24. 



^Ibid., p. 25. 
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into unionii^^jpl jobs* The ACTWU model, which has general application to 

' 1 

various union-employer settings, consisted of four, components: 

• Case Identification: including self-reports of disabili- 
ties through in-plant. surveys, individuals identified as a 

/result of reviewing ACTOU disability insurance claimants 
supplied by the union's insurance carrier, and referrals by 
supervisors, management, and the union's social service 

, division. 

r 

# Social Services: including an interview with all clients 
by a trained rehabilitation counselor to determine the ex- 
tent and impact of the client's dis^abiLity, to identify the 

client's anploymfent 'interests, and to develop a comprehen- 
« 

sive rehabilitation projjtam, drawing on local public and 
private rehabilitation services. 

• Union-Management Efforts: including joint conduct of an iii- 
^ plant survey to djetermine the extent apd nature of the 

company's disabled population, cooperation in documenting 
^ ^ the types of accommodations that have already been made to 
facilitate the re-employment of disabled workers, and co- 

* operation in promoting the additional employment of new 
handicapped workers. 



Enteen, Robert, Madeline Tramm, and Roger Herman, "Unions and 
Affirmative .Action for Handicapped Individuals," Rehabilitation Litera- 
ture , 40:7, p. 196. 

^Ibid. i 
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• Education and Puhlicity: including all publications and pre- 
sentations that explain the Service model and document its 
success. 

While the union was able to facilitate the retention of workers injured 
on the job or through other circumstances, its efforts to actively^ re- 
cruit alrea^ly handicapped workers was limited by a number of factors that 
illustrate the types of problems most unions would face in attempting to 
^dopt such a program: First, the country's generally slow economic 
growth has resulted in fewer new job openings. This "limited nuimber of new 
jobs reduces the flexibility of both the union and the employer in creat- 
ing job opportunities for the disabled. Second, and perhaps more signi- 
ficant from the union's point of view, is the need to first provide jobs 
for current union members who may be unemployed due to lay-offs or entire 
plants being closed. ''Where a large shop has closed, there is generally a 
surplus of experienced job-ready workers, including some with skills 
ordinarily in short supply. Should new jobs become available, it ^would be 
the responsibility of the union first to find places for their present 
members > and only afterwards to promote the new hiring of handicapped 
persons J'^ 

« 

1 




^Enteen, 0£. cit . , p. 199. 
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REHABILITATION SERVlCfeS ADMINISTRATION ^> DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



The principal federal agency 'concerned with the provision of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services is the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tioi^ (RSA) located within the Department of Education. Although RSA does 
not provide direct services to the disabled, it does assist in the pro- 
vision of such services through its subsidization of state vocational 
rehabilitation programs and a variety of contractors and grantees con- 
ducting researc|:i, training^ providing client services, and facility pro- 
grams. The most important of the RSA programs is its support of state re- 
habilitation agencies. These agencies axe usually independent agencies of 
vocational rehabilitation^-- general, blind, or combined. Sometimes the 
agency is administered as part of a larger state department, usually the 
department responsible for vocational education. Through 'formula allot-"" 
ments based on the State's population and fiscal capacity (measured by 
perj:apita income), RSA augments state appropriations for direct rehabilita- 
'tion services. 

In order for the disabled individual to meet the eligibility criteria 
the federal-state rehabilitation program, he or she must suffer from a 
physical' or mental condition which is stable or progressive and produces 
vi loss of function or a limitation on activities. Because of this dis- 
ability, the individual is substantially handicapped in his or her ability 
to find, employment or is forced to remain on jobs which are in some way 
unsuitable part-time, unsafe, underproductive. In adAtion, there must 
be a reasonable expectation that the rehabilitation services will enable ^ 
the individual to engage in gainful vocational activity remunerative 
employment, sheltered employment, unpaid family employment. It is important 
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to note that on the basis of these criteria, there are limitations on the 
clientele to whom rehabilitation services will be extended. The eligibil- 
ity determination could be expected to disqualify those whose medical con- 
dition does not impede vocational activities, those who are either too yDung 
t>r too old, those whose medical condition is deemed so severe that voca- 
tional rehabilitation is a remote possibility, and those far whom voca- 
tional activity is not the desired goal or for whom the vocational goal is 
unrealistic* Special provisions in the 1978 act added authorization for 
independent living services for severely disabled. However, appropria- 
tions have been limited to grants for only 10 new XL projects. 

The determination of eligibility is made by the vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor on the basis of medical, psychological, economic, social 
and vocational data which is gathered from interviews with the prospective 
client, medical examinations, vocational interest test and other diag- 
nostic instruments. 

After an individual is admitted to the program, the client and 

counselor jointly map out a rehabilitation plan based on the information 

) 

brought out in the initial interviews and testing as well as on the client's 
vocational aspirations. The Individualized Written Rehabilitation Program 
(IWRP) consists of a detailed outline of the steps required to reach the 
vocational goal, including services provided directly by the rehabilita- 
tion agency and state-operated rehabilitation centers as well as those 
goods and services which must be obtained from other public agencies 
and facilities or purchased from private vendors. The counselor monitors 
the provision of services, counsels the client, and acts a^s the client's 
advocate in obtaining services. As the plan is completed, the client usually 
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is provided assistance in job placement when the goal is competitive em- 
ployment. Once the client is on the job, the counselor continu6s to con- 
suit with both the client and the employer. Only when the client has 
maintained employment for at least s5xty days can a case be closed as 
successfully rehabilitated. 

Special note must be made here of the client's prominent role in de- 
signing the rehabilitation plan. The primary emphasis in the direction 
and goals of a rehabilitation plan is geared xo the individual's needs and 
aspirations and not to the specific demand of the labor market. In this 
type of client-centered approach, the counselor's role is twofold: to act 
both as an advisoi: on the general and specific aspects of the rehabilita- 
tion plan and as a broker in obtaining the services necessa"^ in the imple- 
mentation o'f the plan. This focus on the client's needs differs from the 
focus of the previously discussed DOL-sponsored activities which place a ^ 
heavy emphasis on first determining labor market conditions before construct- 
ing a training program. 

The range of services which is incorporated into a rehabilitation plan 
depends on the individual case. Basic services which are available, when 
appropriate, include: 

• restoration or amelioration of the disabling condition 
through medical^ surgical and hospital care; related 
therapy, and the provision of prosthetic appliances. 

• income maintenance and transportation during rehabili- 
tatioji; 

• counseling, guidance and training services; 
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• tools, equipment and licenses necessary for employment or 
the establishment of a small business, as well as initial - 
stocks, supplies and management guidance in setting up a 
small business; 

• reader and interpreter services for the blind and deaf, 
respectively; 

• services to the family of the handicapped individual when 
they will make a substantial contribution to the client's 
rehabilitation;^ and 

• placement services and follow-up services to help the re- 
habilitant maintain his employment status. 

The Basic Support program, in addition to furnishing counselors .and these 

{' 

direct services to clients, includes provisions for the establishment, con- 
struction or improvement of rehabilitation facilities. In fiscal year (FY) 
1978 approximately $760,500,000 was appropriated for the Basic Support Pro- 
gram. More than l.S million persons were served and it is estimated that 

286,000 were rehabilitated. 

In addition to the Basic Support program, various projects have been 

supported through the RSA discretionary fund programs. Some of RSA's dis- 
cretionary programs were transferred in the 1978 Act to the National Insti- 
tute of Handicapped Research (NIHR) . Most retain the same staff and mandate 
Following is a description of the purpose of each program according to its 
legislative mandate. In the list, titles with double asterisks indicate pro 
grams currently housed in NIHR.^ 

1) PROGR/VM AND PROJECT EVALUATION 

The mission of evaluation in RSA is to: (a) direct and implement RSA 
responsibilities related to studies and evaluation of state agency programs 

^ Project Standards for RSA Discretionary Programs: Final Report s 
Berkeley Planning Associates, 1978. (This report was prepared based on 
the 1973 Act.) Cr/^ 
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and projects in vocational rehabilitation, (b) develop and implement 
evaluation standards required in the evaluation of the State/Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation program and discretionary, projects, (c) develop 
the evaluation strategy for RSA in concert with Central Office and Regional 
R5E Office staffs, and (d) provide technical assistance to Regional R&E 
staffs and the states in carrying out their evaluation functions (P.L. 
93-112, 401, Sec. 130), ^ ^ 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 required all programs to be evaluated 
to determine their effectiveness in achieving prescribed goals, their im- 
pact on related programs, their structure and mechanism for the delivery of 
services and the relationship of these factors to cost. The Act required an 
annual assessment of the priorities to which evaluation effort should be 
directed and review of research and demonstration projects. Finally, states 
are required to annually evaluate their activities to meet VR program goals. 

2) REHABILITATION RESEARCH AND DEMONSTR.\TION ** 

1 

The Research and Demonstration' (R5D) program authorized under Section 
202 of the 1973 Act is an umbrella funding vehicle for Research and Training 
Centers (TRCs) ; Rehabilitation Engineering (RE); Spinal Cord Injury Re- 
search, Demonstration and Services (SCI); End-Stage Renal Disease Research 
and Demonstration (ESRD) ; and International Research, Demonstration and 
Training. These projects are discussed individually in other sections of 
this report. Here, the focus is on the overall characteristics of the R5D 
programs. 

According to* the autho^rizing legislation, R5D grants are "for the pur- 
pose of planning and conducting R5D and related activities which bear 

^This draft report includes references to the 1973 Rehabilitation Act. * 
Subsequently titles and section rujmbers have been changed, in the compila- 
tion of the Act and the 1978 Ame\jdments. 
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directly on the development of methods, procedures, and devices to assist 
in the provision of VR services to handicapped individuals, especially 
the most severely disabled.'' The federal regulations further emphasize 
that R§D projects should have direct and primary impact on the service 
delivery system. 

3) REHABILITATION RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTERS (**) 

The 1973 Act as amended greatly expands the purpose and scope of Re- 
search and Training Centers (RTCs) . The legislation supplies both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for RTCs to increase the scientific and technological 
information in the field of rehabilitation and impact services to handicapped 

-c-i t^izens _ _ _ 

\n evaluation of the RTC program was recently conducted by Abt Associates. 

4) REHABILITATION ENGINEERING CENTERS (**) 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1975 authorizes Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

^RLC) grants under Section 202(b)(2) and individual project grants under 
Section 202(a)(1).. The purpose of this program is to develop and integrate 
medical, engineering, and related services to resolve vocational and self- 
care problems of the severely handicapped. Another purpose is the develop- 
ment of information exchange systems and promotion of engineering research 
utilisation^ 
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In FY 1976, $4,127,789 Was expended by RSA to support eight RECs 

r 

while $2,122,108 was allocated to individual projects. The latter sum 

included $1 million for rehabi^litation engineering research conducted in 

Research and Training. Centers/, In addition to domestic RECs, inter-i 

national projects are funded abroad in Poland, Egypt and Yugoslavia, The 

REG program was evaluated in ,1977-78 by Berkeley Planning Associates, 
* » 

S) END-STAGE RENAL DISEASE 

Authorized under Section 7(12) of the 1975 Rehabilitation Act, ^ this program 
provides funds to state ag^cies to expand rehabilitation services to per- 
sons suffering from end-stage renal disease (ESRD) , While the primary pur- 
pose of the grant is to assure that states develop policies to^ extend 
regular VR services to this. group, the legislation recognizes that special 



medical services are often necessr-' to support client participation in 
vocational rehabilitation activities, A program of research for end-stage, 
renal disease is authorized under Section 202(b)(4) of the Rehabilitation 
Act while Innovation and Expansion Grants are available under Section 120, 
Finally, Special Projects and Demonstrations, authorized under Section 304, 
may also be utilized to benefit this group. Service to this disability 
group and the Sectipn 202 research for end-stage renal disease are dis- 
cussed below, 

6) INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR REHABILITATION RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, 
AND TRAINING (**) 

The Rehabilitation Act of-1973, as amended, and implementing regula- 
tions specify that: 



sic 
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The Secretary may make grants to pay all or part of the cost 
^ of a program for international rehabilitation research, demon- 
stration, and training for the purpose of developing new know- 
ledge and methods in the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals 
in the United States, cooperating with and assisting in developing 
and sharing information found useful in other nations in rehabili- 
tation of handicapped. individuals and initiating a program to ex- 
change experts and technical assistance in the field of rehabili- 
tation of handicapped individuals with other nations as a means' 
of increasing .the levels of skills of rehabilitation personnel. 

This agency has had a cooperative international research and demonstration 
program in selected countries since, 1961 under P.L. 83-480 auspices. This 
cooperative program provides grants in local currencies to support research 
activities by government and non-government organizations in countries where 
U.S. -owned ^'excess currencies" are made available for research^in the field 
of rehabilitation.^ Such projects have been carried out in close collabora- 
tion with U.S. scientists representing many rehabilitation programs^in uni- 
versities, centers, aiid facilities. This has been made possible largeL^ 
through an ^.nter change of experts program. 



7) REHABILITATION TRAINING 



Rehabilitation Training is intended to fill the need for trailed per- 
sonnel in all fields contributing to the VR process. Section 203(a) of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 authorizes grants or contracts for support of 



The Special Foreign Currency Program provides for financing of. re- 
search and demonstration projects with US-owned foreign ctirrencies generated 
by the sale of US agricultural commodities, which exceed amounts neede\l by 
the US government for meeting Embassy and other primary requirements. 
These projects address problems of mutual concern to both the US and appli- 
cant governments and these proposals are officially sanctioned by the re- 
spective governments. Countries in which projects have been approved in- 
clude Brazil, Burma, Egypt, Guinea, Israel, India, Morocco, Poland, Sri 
Lanka (formerly Ceylon), Syria, Tunisia, Yugoslavia, and Pakistan. * 
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long-terra training in established fields; Section ^00(a)(2) provides short- 
term training and instruction in technical matters related to VR services, 
and funding to establish and maintain research fellowships in technical 
matters related to VR services • 

8) HELEN KELLER NATIONAL CENTER FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTH AND ADULTS 

The Helen Keller National Center (HKNC) was authorized to be estab- 
lished and operated by a public or nonprofit agency in the 1967 Amendment 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and is currently operating under 
authorization of Section 305 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The pur- 
pose of the Center is to demonstrate methods of providing special services 
for the rehabilitation of deaf -blind persons, to conduct research and to 
expand and improve services to this population. Facilities were completed 
in 1976 and consist of ^ the Research, Training and Administration Building, 
a Resident Building, and a Vocational Building. 
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9) SPEGIAb- PROJECTS .AND DEMONSTRATIONS; IMPROVED SERVICES TO THE 
SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 

Purpose ; The projects authorized under Section 304(b)(1) of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, as amended, are intended to expand or otherwise 
imprpve VR services to groups of severely handicapped individuals, includ- 
ing specifically the older blind, the deaf who nave not achieved their 
maximum vocational potential, the spinal cord injured, and more recently 
the mentally ill (three projects in FY 77), multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy and epilepsy (all priorities set for FY 78). Spinal cord projects, 
which utilize the bulk of 304(b)(1) funds, are also discussed in a separ- 
ate section. It should also be pointed out that Developmental Disabilities 
is not specified as a target group for this project within the Act; how-- 
ever, this group was written into the "regulations to ensure that certain 
grants made under the old 4(A)(1) authority were temporarily maintained. 

Grants under this program ma/ be used to pay all or part of the costs 
of projects including research and evaluation and the establishment of 
programs and facilities which hold promise of expanding or otherwise im- 
proving rehabilitation services. Generally, the grantee pays at least 10% 
of the project costs. 
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10) SPECIAL PROJECTS FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH SPINAL CORD IlfJURIES 

Funds are authorized for research and special projects and demonstra- 
tions for programs aimed' at the high priority population of paralyzed and 
other spinal cord injured (SCI) persons. The SCI Model Systems programs 
is being demonstrated through eleven Model Spinal Cord Injury Systems. 
SCI research projects have been funded to explore new technology develop- 
ment, evaluation of transitional living programs, and clinical approaches 
to treating and preventing complications of the spinal cord injured, 

IJ) SPECIAL PROJECTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS: NEW APPROACHES TO SERVICE 
DELIVERY: MAKING RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES ACCESSIBLE TO THE 
• .DICAPPED 

Under Section 304(b)(3) of the Act, grants may be made to pay for all 
or part of projects (and research ard evaluation in connection therewith) 
for operating programs to demonstrate methods of making recreational activi- 
ties fully accessible to the handicapped. This program has no appropriation 
currently. 
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^2) SPECIAL PROJECTS'aND DEMONSTRATIONS: GRANTS FOR SERVICES FOR HANOI- 
CAPPED MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS OR SEASONAL FARMWORKERS 



The purpose of conducting special projects or demonstrations for 
handicapped migratory agricultural workers, or seasonal farmworkers, is 
to provide vocational rehabilitation services for these workers and members 
of their families (whether or not handicapped) who are with' them. 

15) PROJECTS WITH INDUSTRY 



These projects, discussod more fully in the previous section, are in- 



employment in the private_competitive labor market, via training and.era- 



reaph this goal are incorporated intb-tWs program. Projects With Industry 
(PWI) was initiated with the 1968 Amendments to the VR Act, and was in- 
corporated into the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-112), Sec. 304(d). 
and is currently included in Title II, Part B, Section 201 of the Amend- 
ments to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

During the last half of 1973, 1063 out of 1724 or 62% of the disabled 



persons were placed in jobs with industry, at a cost of $1000 per place- 
ment (a reduction of $265 over the previous year) compared to $2137 in the 
State-Federal VR Program. In FY 1976, 2000 out of 2700 disabled Individ-- 
uals (74%) provided with services were placed in jobs in competitive em« 
ployment following completion of their individualized programs. In 1977, 
3600 handicapped individuals were placed in employment, out of 4800 served, 
for a 75% placement rate. The federal cost was $3.6 million. In 1978, 
4500 were placed, at a cost of $4.5 million. However, given the likelihood 



tended to prepare disabled and severely disabled persons for permanent 



ployment in a realistic work setting. 




iportive services necessary to 
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that clients have utilized other services (e.g., physical restoration) 
during these years, these cost estimates may be underestimated. 

14) CLIENT ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 

Client Assistance Projects are pilot projects authorized to help VR 
clients and client-applicants to (1) overcome problems they may be having 
with the VR service delivery system and (2) better understand available ser- 
vices by providing counselors to inform and advise clients in the project 
area of all benefits available to them under'the Act. The eleven initial 
projects have been expanded to 37. An evaluation of the CAP program was 
conducted under contract to Juarez and Associates. Section 105 of the Re- 
habilitation, Comprehensive Services, and Developmental Disabilities Amend- 
ments of 1978 eliminates restrictions on 'the number of client assistance 
projects and increases funding to 3.5 million for each of funding years. 

Also, assistance to handicapped individuals has been expanded to include 

V 

legal and administrative assistance. 

15) INNOVATION AND EXPANSION ^ 

The Innovation and Expansion Program (I5E) funds ..ide variety of 
^direct and indirect services to the most severely disabled and Qther dis- 
abled individuals who have unusual or difficult problems in connection with 
tHeir rehabilitation. Of particular concern under this program ax-e the 
disabled poor whose treatment, education and rehabilitation is shared by 
the state .agency and other agencies. 

^This is based on subjective reporting and more uniform evaluation 
systems arc now being developed. 




Grants are made for the purpose of planning, preparing for and 
initiating special programs under the State Plan and are determined by the 
formula as specified in the Act. 

16) COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING 

Title III, Section 301 of the Amendment to the Rehabil itation* Act of 
1973 authorizes grants to be supplementary to VR services grants to provide 
independent living services to persons too severely disabled for gainful 
employment but who may benefit from services which will enable them to live 
and function independently. Requirements and provisions of Title III are 
summariiJd as follows: 

• authorizes allotments according to population, but at least 
$200,000; 

• requires state plan for three year period; 

• requires description of services to be provided; they may 
include regular VR services, but also, attendant care, 

'physical rehabiltation, therapeutic treatment, etc. 

• provides for grants for independent living Centers to offer 
the services described in State plan; 

• provides for grafts to States for establishing systems to 
protect and advocate rights, of the severely disabled; 

• provides for grants to States for independent living ser- 
vices for older blind individuals; and 

• requires each recipient of grants under this Title to rake 
affirmative action to employ qualified handicapped individuals. 
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£^ II. EMPLOYMENT BARRIERS FACED BY THE DISABLED 

# 

Despite all of the programs and all of the legislative intitiatives, 
the fact remains that the handicapped continue to represent a dispropor- 
tionate share of this natitn^s unemployed. In 1971, 72% of the disabled 
males aged 20 to 64 held jobs, compared with 98% of the nondisabled, and 
while 73% of the nondisabled had full-time, full-year jobs, only 36% of the 
disabled were able to obtain this type of job security.^ Many would argue 
that such figures are appropriate because a certain percentage of the dis- 
abled are not able, for a variety of reasons, to work an eight -hour day, 
five days a week. However, the U.S. Bureau of the Census reported' that only 
13% of the persons between 18 and 64 years of age indicated that they had a 
health condition which limited the kind or amount of work they could perform, 
and over h=alf of these indicated that the limitation did not prevent them 
from holding regular, full-time jobs.^ Vhile the reasons for the disabled 
jobs are many and varied, and include a number of factors which are not sub- 
ject to policy manipulation, it is clear that certain hiring practices on 
the part of private employers, unfounded fears regarding the {Productivity 

^Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart, Jobs for the Disabled (BaUimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press) 1977. 

•> 

"U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 354, ''Demographic, Social, and Economic Profile of States," Spring 1976 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office) 1979, Table 30, p. '78. 
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and employability of the disabled, concerns over the need to undertake 
costly job modifications to the work site, and fears of increasing fringe 
^ benefit costs all work together in creating far less than a positive environ- 
ment for handicapped job applicants. As reviewed in. the previous sections, 
a number of the existing einplo>TTient programs developed to enhance the employ, 
ability of the disabled have indirectly addressed the need to work closely 
with private employers in eliminating stereotyped images of what the disabled 
can and cannot do on the job. Also, these demonstration ^projects have begun 
to identify those strategies' which are niost successful in facilitatitig the 
placement process, such as beginning with a comprehensive job analysis of 
local labor conditions and then training, individuals for specific job openings 
as opposed to generalized training efforts and providing certain ongoing 
supportive services to clients following the actual job placement. 

In order to effectively move beyond these limited, demonstration efforts, 
a greater understanding the existing barriers to employment faced by the 
handicapped is necessary. The following section, therefore, explores the 
current state-of-the-art regarding the four specific barriers originally 
cited by the Government and which form the framework for Berkeley Planning 
Associates' research effort. Specifically, these issues include job modi- 
fication, work productivity, fringe benefits, and employer hiring practices. 
Before directly addressing each of these eareas, a more generalized discus- 
sion of th^ current literature in the area of disabled employment concerns 
and barriers is presented. 

THE MIXED MESSAGES OF THE LITERATURE 

The literature itself is confusing and complex. In what is probably 
the most popularly cited recent study. Sar LeVLtan and Robert Taggart conclude: 

68 ' . ' 
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"Employer surveys evidence a general reluctance to hire 
the disabled when nondisabled workers are available. Many 
enployers believe there are higher costs, such as increas-ed 
workers compensation expenses or inflated medical -and life 
insurance premiums. Although most believe that the disabled 
will be more reliable, they fear involuntary absenteeism 
and turnover. Another consideration is the lack of flcxi- , 
bility in job assignments and the difficulty of promoting.** 

••A number of studies of the job performance of the disabled 
have sought to prove that these views are irrational and dis- 
criminatory. Yet the performance of the carefully screened 
disabled persons who find work is not necessarily indicative 
of the potential of others. Moreover, the existence of a 
few productive employment opportunities for disabled workers 
does not prove that there is a large number of additional 
jobs they could fill. IVhether based on reasonable best 
guesses by employers or on an unreasoned bias against the 
mentally and physically handicapped, the attitudes are 
facts of life that will be difficult to change. Publicity 
campaigns to encourage the hiring of the disabled have not 
met with much success'."^ 



The footnotes cited as evidence by Levitan and Taggart are solely the 
report of The Urban Institute widely knovn in the vocational rehabilitation 
field as the '^Comprehensive Needs Study" and one other small study in the 
Los Angeles area. The Urban Institute's award-winning Comprehensive Needs 
Study summarizes some 30 different studies during the past few decades con- 
cerning emj)loyer practices and labor market conditions for the disabled and 
conclydes that: 

No study comparable to the ^1948 Department of Labor study 
[which examined the employment records of 11,000 impaired 
and 13,000 carefully matched unimpaired workers and found 
that the impaired had comparable productivity and absentee-^ 
ism rates and fewer disabling injuries on the job] seems to 
have been done since, l^at evidence has been presented more 
recently on performance rates of disabled workers has^gener- 
ally been consistent with the findings of that study.- 



1 

Ibid. , p. 8. 



*"The Urban Institute, Report of the Comprehensive Service Needs Study 
(Washington, D.C.: Report to the Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, June IS'^S), p. 519. 
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Virtually all the studies on employer attitudes have found 
that large proportions of employers disfavor hiring dis- 
abled people. There are strong indications that these 
attitudes are in large part based on nonrational negative 
feelings prejudice, in other words rathef than on 
realistic fears of low productivity, high absenteeism, 
and high insurance rates. 

Berkeley Planning Associates at the time and subsequently upon re-review 

during the past few weeks of the studies cited by The Urban lustitute report 

concurs with the conclusion about productivity but dissents from the findings 

concerning employer attitudes. While there are a few studies which found 

negative employer attitudes, our literature review suggests a preponderance 

of studies concluding that employer attitudes are not negative toward hiring 

the disabled, and that the large majority of employers do not perceive the 

disabled to be less productive, have higher absenteeism, or require more 
2 

costly insurance. Employer attitudes and perceptions do indicate a limited 
assessment of the ultimate empiovnient potential of the disabled. 



Ibid., p. 324. 

"Although formal research studies do tend^to find that employers 
generally do not have a strong prejudice against the disabled, many of 
those working in the state Vocational Rehabilitation and Job Services 
offices will argue that objections to hiring the disabled are indeed 
present in the private sector. Doris Woolley, handicap specialist for 
DOL^s Employment and Training Administration, said that while most employ- 
ers will tell you they have no problem hiring the disabled, when faced 
with an actual applicant for a specific job, many will produce a wide 
rani:e of reasons why' this particular individual is not well suited for this 
particular job. In its Placing Handicapped Applicants: An Employment 
Service i^andbook^ ETA administrators concede that "placement of the handi- 
capped is often inhibited less by the handicap of the job seeker than by 
the fears and reluctance of the prospective employer/' (p. 5) 
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Sometimes studies even in the same labor market are contradicJ'torv 

For e.\aniple, one survey published in 1972 of 108 Minnesota employers found 

that employers believed the handicapped tfost more.^ But a much larger 

2 

though earlier survey of 800 personnel managers and 510 first-line super- 
visors in the Minneapolis-St, Paul area, which was published in 1961, found 
that employers and supervisors did not perceive the handicapp^ed as having 
higher absenteeism, turnover, accident rates, workers compensation cost, or 
lower production rates, nor did they perceive that the costs of hiring the 
handicapped were a significant factor. The study did find, ho^^ever, that 
the disabled were perceived. as having limited capabilities for advancement, 
training, and flexibility in moving from one job to another. 

Much of the variances in the literature are explainable if the studies 
are closely examined. It appears that employer perceptions of the job 
performance of the disabled are not negative in terms of the jobs the dis- 
abled hold. Employers seldom report that the problems in performance or 
costs of the disabled on the job result in their being less likely to hire 
the disabled; this is true even of the employers in those studies which 
found employers perceived higher costs. ^ On the other hand, employers have 



1 

Arthur Williams, "Is Hiring the Handicapped Good Business?'' 
Journal of Rehabilitation (March-April, 1972), , 

2 

V. Schletzer, R. Dawes, England, and L, Lofquist, Attitudinal ^ 
Barriers to Employment (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Industrial 
Relations Center, Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation, vol. XI, 
1961), 

3^ 

Thus, a survey of New York City firms in the 1950s found that two- 
thirds of employers stated that there were associated costs with hiring 
the disabled workers compensation insurance, absenteeism, health 
insurances. Yet the employers also said that such costs did not lead 
them to not hire the disabled. Federation. Employment and Guidance Ser- 
vice, Survey of Employer's Practices and Policies in Hiring of Phvsicallv 
Impaired Workers. 1957. — ' ^ 
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low expectatiojis of what the disabled can achieve as career employees. 
This is consistent with the empirical studies that consistently find that 
the disabled have earnings which are much lower than nbn-disabled workers 
and that the disabled disproportionately are found in marginal jobs or in 
"the secondary labor market.''^ (However, the empirical studies which con- 
trol for age, sex, race, education, and occupation have found comparable 
income/wage levels for the disabled once they become employed.) Employers, 
while demonstrating positive attitudes themselves, nevertheless do tend to 
nerceive other employers as discriminating against the handicapped; persijnnel 
officers perceive first-line supervisors to be discriminating; and first-line 
supervisors suspect the personnel offices of discriminating and screening 



See review of studies in The Urban Institute ,. 0£. cit . , pp. 292- 
300. The 1^72 Social Security survey of the disabled found that severely 
disabled individuals (7.2 million aged 20-64) had one-fifth the chance of 
being employed as a non-disabled person, and only one-seventh the chance 
of holding a full-time job. The occupationally disabled (3.S million 
aged 20-64) fared better; they had the same rate of employment as the non- 
disabled but only three-fourths the chance of full-time work. 

"The Urban Instit te, 0£^. cit . , p. 300. One of the two principal 
studies cited by The Urban Institute was undertaken under Dr. Collignon's 
direction David Taussig, "The Participation of the Disabled in the 
Secondary Labor Market," Institute of Urban and Regional Development, 
University of California, Berkeley, 1972. The Urban Institute notes, 
these studies used multivariate analysis. A more recent doctoral disser- 
tation under Dr. Col lignon's -direction examining comparative income. jr 
different ethnic groups in California, with extensive controls for educa- 
tion, work experience, occupation, and other demographic factors, has 
found a statistically significant income "discount'* for disability, but 
one which amounts to less than 10° of income. The 1972 Social Security 
survey of the disabled found that the earnings of disabled white males 
aged 45-54 were 40% of earnings for the non-disabled, while disabled 
blacL females of the same age earned only 8% of the earnings for the non- 
disabled illustrative evidence again that the compounding of disability 
with other socioeconomic handicaps is a key factor in apparen wage dif- 
ferences between the disabled and non-disabled. 
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the disabled so that the supervisor only sees the best disabled workers.^ 

The only employment study directly cited by Levitan and Taggart* for 

example, is one where Los Angeles employers were asked to rank various 

groups in the order in which they believed other firms would be likely to 
2 

hire them.. The mentally ill and retarded were the least attractive 
workers, closely followed by alcoholics and addicts, and then by the physi- 
cally disabled, who ranked below (worse than) minority groups, older workers, 
and ex-offenders. What such a methodology of eliciting guesses about 
others* prejudices or actions is capable of indicating about the attitudes 
and behavior of the respondent employer toward the disabled is most diffi- 
cult to specify. 

A nuiTiber of the more recent studies conducted after The Urban Institute 

literature review also reaffirm that employers see the handicapped as good 

workers. 'Dr. Jerry Zadny of the Regional Rehabilitation Research -Institute 

St Portalnd State University, which specializes in job placement research 

on the disabled, recently concluded a major survey of employer attitudes,'^ 
Dr, Zadny surveyed 448 employers in Portland and San Francisco and found that 



Cf. V. Schletzer, et al., 0£. cit . In the survey of 800 personnel 
managers, only 25% of the managers admitted to prejudice, while they did ^ 
think the first-line supervisors discriminated against the disabled. Some 
50^ of the 510 supervisors perceived the personnel managers as discrimi- 
nating. A huge battery of attitudinal tests found no differences between 
the personnel managers and supervisors in terms of their stated attitudes 
toward the disabled. 

2 

James A. Colbert, Richard A. Kalish, and Potter Chang, 'Two Psycho- 
logical Portals of Entry for Disadvantaged Groups, Rehabilitation Litera- 
ture :July 1975). 

^Jorry J. Zadny, "Employer Reactions to Efforts to Place Disabled and 
Disadvantaged Workers,*^ Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute, Port- 
land State University, 1979*. 
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respondents rate the performance of the disabled as being average or above 
average in comparison to other workers. Dr. Zadny also found that the 
hiring patterns of employers were correlated with their attitudes, that 
firms reporting that the handicapped did well were more likely to hire them, 
and that in general all firms were mor»,» likely to hire if approached by 
a VR agency or other rehabilitation agent on behalf of a disabled client. 
The major reason for non-hiring or for not hiring more disabled was that 
disabled people were not being referred to the firm. Similarly, DuPdnt 
Company's internal management studies concluded that handicapped workers 
scored higher than non-handicapped workers in terms of safety, job perfor- 
mance measures, job stability, and attendance records, and that there was 

. ^ . • 1 
no increase in inSuranpe costs. A survey of disabled Vietnam veterans, 

a large percentage of Whom were severely disabled, found that only 17% of " 

the veterans reported *^n/ discrimination by employers; individuals reporting 

such discrimination tended to be the young, poorly educated, and , those with 

the most severe disabilities and, thus, those who might be confusing an 

2 

employer's realistic assessment of their capabilities with discrimination. 

The ultimate test o£ discrimination should be the behavior of employers. 
Studies of the disabled themselves have fairly' consistently show, a very 
high rate of return to work following illnesses and injuries unless the 
injury was severe. Jaffe*s Columbia survey cf l,300^workers who were dis- 
abled in the mid-19S0s in the New York City area found that two of three 

^J. Wolfe, "Disability is No 'Handicap* for DuPont,** The Alliance Review , 
National Allian'ce for Businessmen (Winter, 1973-74). Dr. Joseph Halpern of 
the Denver Research Institute has found similar patterns in his consulta^tion 
to the Coors Brewing Company. There may be many such internal, unpublished 
studies <imong the major coiporatiojis . 

' Survey cited and data reanalyzed in O'Neil, 0£. cit , 
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returned to the same employer And 80% of those to the same job, and that 
a large proportion of the remaining third did return to work though 54% 
-went to new jobs with a lower wage than before the injury,^ The Syracuse 
survey for the forthcoming Task Force report on Workers Compensation found 
that only 11% of some 1,500 workers compensation recipient in the mid- 
1970s had not returned to work five years later, and again that 72% had 
returned to the same' employer and 75% returned to the same job.^ Similar 
statistics were reported in a DOL-funded study of permanently injured 
workers under Wisconsin's Workmen's Compensation Law, Of the 549 Wisconsin 
workers injured on , the job in 1968, 70% returned to work for the same 
employer."^ 

As noted earlier, studies of the disabled have consistently shown that 
disability accounts^ at most, for only a relatively small proportion of 
the lower incomes that many disabled people experience • A study of the 1970 
Census data found that labor force participation rates were similar between 
the partially disabled and the non-disabled, although there was an 18% dif- 
ferential in earnings even after controlling for educational attainment/ 
Again, the problem is that the partially disabled are under-represented in 
professicnal/technical, managerial/administrative, and .:raftsman occupational 

^A. J. Jaffe, Lincoln H. Day, and Walter Adams, Disabled Workers in 
the Labor Maiket (Totowa, N.J.: Tlie Bedminster Press, 1964) • The study 
was conducted by the Bureau of Applied SociaT Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 

^ ''Julie Loughlin Makarushka and William G. Johnson, "The Experience 

of Injured Workers," A Report to the Interdepartmental Task Force on 
Workers Compensation, Syracuse University, 1977* 

"^Richard Ginnold, A Study of ^Permanently Injured Workers Under 
Wisconsin's Workmen's Compensation Law, under grant provided by the Depart- ' 
ment of Lal)or, 1978. 

4 

O'Neil, 0£. cit , , pp. A. 6-7. 



categories, and overrepresented among clerical workers, operatives, non-farm 
laborers, and service workers • Several different studies by Berkeley Plan- 
ning Associates have found that the type and severity of disability was 
a much l^ess important factor in predicting the success of rehabilitation 
services and post-rehabilitation earnings than were other characteristics 
like age, sex, race, education and past work history. Indeed, a number 
of stCidies would seem to indicate that the attitudes ojf the disabled 
worker may be more important than the attitudes of employers in determining 
employability. Nagi's analysis of work disabi.lity using a large array of, ' 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics found that all the factbrs 
combined explained only 38-o variance in work disability." Berkowitz, 
even estimating regressions separately for different age, race, and sex 
cohorts and adding more variables to the usual personal Characteristics 
such as area unemployment, the presence of income support, and the per- 
son's health and functional limitations — still .explained only half the 
variance in labor force participation for white andl olack males. Authors 
noting tbese findings frequently cite the need for 'some measure of motiva- 
tion or work socialization to improve predictability. 



^F. Collignon, R. Dodson, and A. Skaburskis, An Evaluation pf the 
Co^ts and Effectiveness of Vocational Rehabilitation Service Strategies 
for Individuals Most Severely Handicapped (Berkeley Planning Associates, 
Report to the U^S. D/HEW, April 1975) — part of BPA's submission for 
the Conprohensive Needs Study; S. Shea, et al_. Implementing the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1975: The VR Program Response (Berkeley Planning Associates, 
2 volumes, Report to OS/ASPE, U.S. t)/HEW, February 1978). 

"Saad Z. N'agi, An Enidcmiolof^y of Disability Among; Adults in the 
United States (Columbus, Ohio: Mershon Center, Ohio State University, 
1975), pp. 12-15. 

•"^Monroe Berkowitz, et al.. Measuring the Effects of Disability (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1972), pp. 171-194. 
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Some injuries and illnesses which remove individuals from the labor 
force are, of coutse, sufficiently severe that the person does not return 
to Work'. These^ are the individuals of particular concern for employment 
policy.. Could the employer "have taken some action which might have made 
it possible for **the individual to return .td-the job? A survey of 88r 
individuals rejected by 'vocational rehabilitation programs^ as too severely 
disabled to justify services found that 12% of the individuals had worked 
the ptevious year in spite of VR's diagnosis, and that of those not working, 
only 20% gave as a primary or secondary reason employers' unwillingness to 
hire, inflexible job scheduling, or union policies. Some 83% of those not 
working cjited their poor health, not any barriers erected by employers, 
as the main reason for not being employed. In short, while there remains a 
major*need for program .intervention to help an important segment of disabled 
workers to return to work, the private sector continues to do a major ^'job" 
of rehabilitation for many disabled workers without intervention, l^ile 
this. success is principally with the less severely disabled worker and 
is one that still leaves the disabled occupying primarily marginal roles 
within the labor force, the success is too often underplayed or overlooked. 
As previously discussed, growing numbers of private employers are providing 
rehabilitation programs within their own organizational structure and are 
increasingly cooperating with various government-sponsored initiatives to 
improve both the numbers of handicapped indiviudals employed in the private 
sector as well as the qualtiy of jobs in which such individuals are placed. 



The Urban Institute* 0£. cit . 
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JOB MODIFICATION 

\ 

o The literature on fitst reading indicates that job adaptation is seldom 
needed for many of the disabled who work, but that when needed, its provision 
is essential to whether rehabilitation may occur. A survey of disabled ^ 
Vietnam veterans (a large percentage of whom were severely disabled) found 
that only ll% of those who held a job in 1973 reported that any special 

accommodation had been made by their emplo>^rs. When the types of accommg- 
dations that were made were investigated, they proved predominantly 
to be of the kind which made minimal demands on the employer and which 
imposed minimal costs. ^ The Civil Service Commission completed a survey 
^in 1970 of their placement of severely handicapped people in the federal 
government and found that only 15.6% of some 397 persons placed required 
any job restructuring or work-site modification. The report conoluded: 

contrary to the general assumption, the severely handicapped 
do not usua^lly, or even oftea, require major alterations in 
a job situation. When changes are made, they were such inci- 
dental things as installing a wheelchair ramp at a building 
• entrance^, rearranging desks^and file cabinets to improve mobil- 
ity and accessibility, etc." 

The experience pf the A^CTIVU model for involving the union in rehabilitation 
efforts also found that the majority of modifications required to re-employ 
an injured worker were minor adjustments and were achieved at relatively 
minimal cost. The types of job modifications which the union worked out 
with management involved altering the height of chairs and stools, intro- 
ducing flexibility irto '.he work schedules of disabled members, using a 
state interpreter foe s ueaf man during his initial training period, and 



^V/ilson, Richards and Berceni, Disabled Veterans of the Vietnam Era: 



Er:n lo\-:nent Prospects and Problems (Ale.xandria, VA: HumRRO Technical Report 
75- I , Jan. , 1975) 

"Office of Selective Placement, Civil Service Comirtission, Report cited 
in O'Neill, o£. cit . , p. 7 
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transferring a worker with a transportation problem to a shop closer to 
her hom^.'^ Similarly, njinor adjustments have been made by Sears Roebuck 
in accommodiNting a certain number of its disabled employees. The magni- 
tude of these job modifications have involved such minimal expenditures as 

$300 to alter a specific work site and $3,000 to purchase a talking 

-> * " 

calculator."" 

t 

■» 

The importance of job modification as a way of securing new employ- 
ment opportunities for the disabled is clear. Recent research has found 

high correlations^, between the physical requirements of a job and whether 

3 

the worker will cease working at it when disabled. For example, a sur- 

4 

vey done of 250*' individuals in California with rheumatoid arthritis, a 
chronic disease that noymal'ly is classified as very severe, determined 
that the social character of the workplace, especially individuals' ''cen- 
frality** in their job position, was dominant determinant of the probability 
of diability from the disease. "Centrality** refers to the individual's ability 
to control the scheduling of his or her work hours and requirements. Indivi- 
duals who were self-employed opr in managerial or white collar occupations, who 
worked in larger firms, who worked with relatively less supervision (autonomy), 
who could reduce or flexibly shift their hours of work, were much les^ likely 
to become disabled as a result of their health conditions, controlling for 



Enteen, et al_. , 0£. cit . , p. 199. 

""Disability is No Handicap.*' Pacific Business 67:6 (November - 
Dcccnbcr, 1977)), p. 15-24. 



Harold Luft, Poverty and Health: Economic Causes and Consequences 
- of Health Problems (Boston: Ballinger, 1978) 

^Edward Yelin. ••From Social Theory to Social Policy: Social Class and 
the Epidemiology of Disability: A Case Study among Persons with Rheumatoid 
Arthritis. Doctoral . dissertation. Department of City and Regional Planning, 
University of California, Berkeley, June, 1979* Latex published as •'Toward 
an Epidemiology of Work Disability," Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly . 
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education, income, and numerous other personal characteristics. The 
author concluded that the key to rehabilitation with this particular dis- 
ease, but probably with many other diseases, was prevention of the disease 
from leading to disability by working with employers to adapt the job before 
disability occurred. 

Unfortunately, these studies which emphasize the importance of job- 
adaptation leave a reader uncom'fortable with the facile conclusion of studies 
(such as the examples cited earlier) that the severely handicapped do not 
require job modification. The studies which draw that conclusion are based 
upon surveys of the severely handicapped who are working; they do not probe 
the needs for job modification of the ^severely handicapped applicants who , 
are not hired. Theidata is just as consistent with a conclusion that the 
severely handicapped only get hired when they do not require significant 
job modification, since employers may not be prepared to undertake such 
expense. " , ' 

Other evidence supports this possibility -.hat the inability to secure 
job modifications from employers is a major factor in the severely disabled 
not achieving emplo>'ment. In a survey of 889 severely disabled individuals 
rejected as too severe for VR services,. the Urban Institute asked the sev- 
erely disabled who were not currently working (94% of all respt)ndents) , 
what services they thought thoy would need in order for them to return to 
work.^ The most common response concerned the intensity and duration of 
work -- the need for light work only (62'0 , reduced work schedule (47.5".), 
and flexible work schedule (40%). The second most frequent tx-pe of 

^Urban Institute. 0£. cit . , pp. 50S-309. 
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responses were classified by the Urban Institute as *'prework needs/* though 
clearly some could be provided by employers: transportation (41%), special 
training or education (39%), ramps and elevators (27%), special equipment 
(19.5'0, attendant help (14%), regular assistance in work tasks. (16%). 
These perceived service needs are instructive since only 20% of respondents 
had reported on a different question that the employer's unwillingness to 
hire> union policies, or the employer's inflexibile scheduling was a primary 
or secondary rfeason for their unemployment; instead they blamed not working 
on their general health condition.^ Perhaps, because job modification is 
so rarely encountered among employers, the disabled themselves have come 
not to see it as a reasonable expectation or hope, and thus cite their 
health condition or disability, rather than their inability to secure job 
modification, as the reason for their employment problems. 

The reasons why employers may not be forthcoming with job modif icj^tion 
may not simply be those of callous social conscience or prejudice. Rede- 
sign of the plant to achieve access for a single individual can be expen- 
sive. Redesign of a job for an individual that requires new equipment 
or devices can entail both direct costs and also indirect costs such as 
upsetting existing work rules or procedures carefully established by union 
negotiation. Where there is a money outlay, the employer ^will naturally 
want to spreau any investment cost over several years if the dollar amount 
is significant, and his inability to do that with internal accounting 
systems may make him unwilling to undertake the job modification. IVhere 
there is a money outlay, the employer will want tn recover the investment, 
and thus it is important that the employee be rea.sonably expected to stay 
with the employer for enough years for the investment to be returned. 

^Urban Institute, 0£. cit . , p. 301-305. 
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Where the*severely handicapped are older, or have high risks of repeated 
illness, or are young and inexperienced with the world of work, or are ^ 
women with prospects of getting married or -starting a family, an employer 
may be hesitant to undertake the investment for fear of job turnover and 
the inability to regain t^e investment. 

Moreover, job modification is not so simple as it seems. As a leading 
^ Swedish authority concluded almost three decades ago, and few specialists 
in rehabilitation engineering have disputed, efforts to determine the work 
capacities of groups with various physical limitation and match them with 
physical requirements for job categories will always lead to a. large pro- 
portion of incorrect assessments.^ Instead, the capacities of particular 
individuals must be matched with particular jobs.. Even workers within a 
narrowly defined disability category vary greatly in their abilities to 
perform many tasks. Similarly, even occupations narro\%ly described or defined 
vary greatly from one plant or office to another and may vary gr.eatly 
within an office or plant. In short, the employer who is prepared to modify 
jobs cannot simply use *some list to be sure that a given applicant can do 
the job. Job modification is often a highly tailored effort, not simply the 
buying of some standard package off a shelf/ Only large employers may have 
the managerial" time and resources to be able to undertake such modifications, 
which may explain why the literature has consistently found that larger firms 

H 

^ert Hanman, Physical Capacities and Job Placement (Sweden: Nordisk 
RotO'^ravga, 1951). The conclusion of this old classic was supported by 
BP\'s discussions with the rehabilitation engineers in some dozen university 
research centers funded by the Rehabilitation Services Administration, which 
Berkeley Planning Associates evaluated la5t year. The big problem with the 
utiliiation of new technologies and :iids is that once produced, they still, 
must be modified for the particular case a servicing requirement that 
greatly raises the expense and deters firms from undertaking production of 
the technologies. 
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are more likely to rehire their injured and ill workers. Also, to the 
extent that there is learning by experience in making job modifications, 
larger firms by the sheer logic of having more disabled applicants and 
workers may be better able to reap the gains of experience and reduce the 
managerial costs of designing new systems. 

To be sure, not all job modifications require the redesigning of the 
interface between man and machine, or the adaptation of the machine. Much 
of the job modification needs indentified by handicapped workers simply takes 
the form of adjusting hours and work rules. Some have argued that unions 
are particularly a source of firms* recalcitrance here, with the union 
insisting on rigid standardization of jobs and job ladders preventing flexi- 
bility. Moreovei , with seniority protections in contracts, firms have 
strong incentives to reserve less strenuous jobs for workers with seniority 
who they cannot fire, thus making the jobs nonavailable to disabled appli- 
cants. However, the efforts of the ACTOU and the Human Relation Resources 
Development Institute of the AFL-CIO described earlier indicate that such 
broad generalizations may be unwarranted. While unions may have certain 
reasons for being reluctant to promote the hiring of the disabled, they 
have an equal number of- sound reasons for becoming actively involved in the 
issue. These reasons include, among others: 

t the passage of Sections 503 and 504 might have potentially 

pnormous implications for all emplONonent policies and 

procadores and therefore will affect labor; 
' <^ many union members are already disabled and therefore deserve 

the attention and sunno^t of unic^i leadership; 

*M'iland'E. Knapp, "Bmp loyment of the Handicapped," Pos.t.gvaduate Medi- 
\nc (July. 1970) 

» 
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© the reduced health and disability insurance costs and lower 

disability pension costs likely to result from rehabilitation 

efforts can help protect un-ion insurance funds from depletion; 

0 voluntary labor participation in affirmative actions sljould 

prevent government ^intervention and the possibility of new 

legal obligations beijjg imposed on unions by fiat,^ 

Despite how one eventually views the involvement of labor unions in 

the future employment of the disabled, it is clear that labor unions are 

a significant actor in altering the employment policies of those sectors 

of the economy where unionization is common, such as the industrial sector. 

One might therefore think that the service sector, which employs more than 

half the labor force and which tends to be less stricly unioninzed, would 

provide more opportunity for job modification. Studies have consistently 

sho\NT, however, that se.^vice employers are less likely than manufacturing 

2 

coijcerns to rehire injured workers. The problems are again instructive: 
services more than manuf actu^'ing a^e bound to standardize hours of conven- 
ience to the custoiiier or client; there may be fear that customers will be 
less accepting of changes in routine procedures accommodating particular 
worker^ (quite apart from any stigma or reaction the customer may associate 
with the severely disabled): and service firms tend to be much smaller in 
size with higher turnover in their work force and fewer capital resources. 
In short, there remain serious obstacles or at least disincentives even to 
**sott technologies** of job modification with the service sector.^ 



hnteen, et al . . o£. cit . , p. 199-200. 

-Cf. Jaffe, oj). crt. , Also see Lawrence C. Hartlage, ''Factors Influenc- 
ing Receptivity of Ex Mental Patients/' American Psychologist, 21:3 (March 
iyoD j , p. 249. 

•"Note the long resistence even by government to job sharing and bther 
approaches advocated to make jobs available to women with family responsi- 
bilities who can't or .don't want to work 40-hour weeks 
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What then are the o^side resources an employer can turn to? There 
are programs such as Vocational Rehabilitation or those sponsored by the 
Veterans Administration which can help pay the costs of job modification 
for indiviudal or even groups of workers. Those programs have long been 
critiqued, however, for working principally with the client and not actually 
reaching out to employers or trying to do placement. Their services his- 
torically have focused on job training and counseling, not job modification. 
There are tax credits in California and for the past year nationwide for 
building adaptations for access for the disabled, but no tax incentives for 
equipment adaptation other than normal depreciation. There is no outside 
public resource to turn to for no-cost job engineering assistance. Rehabili- 
tation counselors certainly have no such training, and the few rehabilitation 
engineering centers that have been funded are forbidden by regulation^rom 
offering fees for son'ices and, in any event, have been encouraged by 
Federal policy to focus on medical .rather than vocational technologies. 
The State Job Services have, in the past, allocated staff time and resources 
to provide technical services to firms to assist them in analyzing and 
restructuring jobs. The objective of this assistance was to aid employers 
in making better use of their workforce, reorganizing production processes, 
and increasing job satisfaction for workers. WHile not Si^ccif ically 
designed to assist handicapped job applicants, the results of this type of 

assistance often did increase jobs for certain segments of the disabled 
» 

population. However* because of the increasing need to foc\is Job Service 
resources on placement, technical services have been de-emphasised in many 
areas and arc no longer provided at all in some offices.^ Therefore, job 

^ Placing Handicapped Applicants: An Employment Service Handbook , p. 45. 
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modification when it occurs is through the good will or financial self- 
interpst of the employer. 

This lack of outside sources to pay the costs of job modification 
heightens the importance of the critique posed by Levitan and Taggart at 
the beginning of this section. If there is significant unemployment or 
many new u'orkers entering the labor force, (e.g., youths and, more recently, 
women) and the employer can choose among many v^^plicants for a given job, 
vhy should the employer go to the trouble of job modification so that a 
severely disabled applicant can be employed? The affirmative action require 
ments for the handicapped if enforced may thus create an important change 
in the incentives of employers. 

ft 

We have mephasized job modification first among the four key barriers 
cited by the government, because we perceive that it indeed may be key in 
permitting more .f the severely disabled to become productive members of the 
labor force. As we have indicated, emp^loyer incentives, capabilities, and 
attitudes toward job modification may be a major factor in hiring practices; . 
Job modification may also be the key to making the severely handicapped 
currently not in the work force of comparable productivity to other workers. 
It woud be highly valuable to policymakers and program planners for the 
disabled if Berkeley Planning Associ^^te's proposed research provides 
answers to the following questions: 

o What reasons do employers give for not modifying jobs? 

» Do employers know where they can go for help (financial, 
technical assistance) on job modification? 

z Are employers more likely to modify jobs for their workers 
who become injured or ill than .for outside job applicants? 
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Similarly, is greater consideration given to* workers who 
are injured on the job than for work^^rs who become disabled 
off the job? 

% Are some employe rs^ more willing or likely to undertake 'job 
modifications than other employers and what factors (i*e., 
size, potential growth of the firm', type of firm, etc.) 
se€m to affect this decision? 

# IVhat kinds of job modifications are currently being under- 
taken for what kinds of disabled persons? How do job modi- 
fications vary for the mentally retarded, the physically 
handicapped, and the disfigured, and for those who combine 
these disabilities with poor education? 

t Do employers perceive that their jobs can be modified for severely 

handicapped persons and can these jobs, in fact, be modified? 
> 

IVhat are the potential costs of such modifications? 

# Do employers consider t,he feasibility of job modifications in 
hiring decisions? ^ 

# Are employers concerned about the reactions of unions or co-workers 
or customers to resujiting changes in schedules or work flow? 

• What problems for productivity would the "soft technologies" of 
more flexible hours and scheduling actually create? - 

• Are the new Section S04 requirements increasing the willingness of 
employers and other actors in the hiring process to undertake job 
modifications? 

• How might employers respond to alternative tax incentives, affirma- 
tive actipn enforcement, and the availability of public help 
(monies, technical assistance) which seek to encourage job 
modification? 
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• Whit are the costs and benefits of having the government pay 
for job modification, as compared to our current- income support 
and rehabilitation programs for the disabled, or as compared to 
affirmative action enforcement? 
WORK PRODUCTIVITY 

A second major concern of the Government is the relative work product- 
ivity of the disabled as compared to other workers. As previously noted, 
the existing literature appears to show both that the disabled who are 
working are as productive in their jobs as their co-workers and that employ- 
ers perceive the handicapped as being comparably productive. There are 
questions as to whether or not the disabled do impose greater costs. Ih 
addition to those costs relating to the need for job modification or fringe 
benefit insurances, are other costs which should be explored in the same con- 
text as productivity. Tnese include absenteeism, job turnover, tardiness 
(because of transportation, attendance care-, and problems related to dis- 
ability), inflexibility in being able to move from one job to another or 
across space on" an unscheduled basis, and greater need for supervision. The 
literature is also mixed concerning these costs. ^ Some studies show employers 
do not perceive some of these costs to exist for the disabled; other studies 
show the reverse. Some studies using actual records show the disabled to 
perform no 'differently from other worker's in terms of these costs; other 
studies show the 4isabled'to be more costly! Interestingly, we found no 
studies which suggested that these costs, if they did exist, were very sig- 
nificant in magnitude* We did find studies cSltsdstently showing that employ- 
ers were dubious about job advvincement for the disabled, and that the 
disabled tended to be placed in marginal jobs. 
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A series of research efforts conducted by the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company have focused on both the productivity of a sample of handicapped 
employees and the advancement of handicapped employees within the firm's 
^management system. The first study rated both handicapped and non-handi- 
capped workers who had been employed for six months on a number of job- 
performance measures, including quality of dependability and safety, job and 
company knowledge, and attendance and tardiness.^ The study found that 
handicapped workers had '"significantly" better attendance than their non- 
handicapped counterparts. Handicapped workers missed fewer work days and 
were late fewer times during .the first six months than the non-disabled 
workers. On all other dimensions, the populations were similar. In the 

second study, MBT looked at the rate in which handicapped persons were pro- 

2 

moted relative to their. non-handicapped counterparts. Again, both the 
handicapped and non-handicapped groups demonstrated similar rates of pro- 
motions (roughly 20^5), demotions (roughly 4%), and retention of the same 
job (roughly 50%) . 

Research efforts compiled by the National Association for Retarded 
Citiiiens^"^ conclude that almost 95-6 of the mentally retarded individuals in 
the United States axe capable of successfully maintaining a job providing 
such individuals are given proper training and on-the-job supervirion. Of 
the 12,000 mentally retarded individuals receiving job training since 1966, 



Michigan^ell Telephone, A Comparison: Handicapped Versus Non- 
Handicapped Employees At Six Months On-The-Job, Personnel Research, MI^T, 
November » 1977. 

Michigan Bell Telephone, A Comparison: The Advancement Within MBT of 
1974^ 1975, and 1976 Handicapped Hires Versus Non-Handicapped Hires, Person^ 
nel Research, MBT, March, 1978. 

, '^•The National Association for Retarded Citizens: Mentally Retarded 
Persons in.the Open. Market, Personnel Journal , 56:5 (May, 1977.^, p. 238-239. 
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Z%% have been retained by their employers as of 1977. Ir categories of 
work attendance and punctuality, respectively, 42% and 27% of the workers 
surveyed rated as high as other workers, while 44% and 51% were judged to 
have a better performance record on these two indicators than the non- 
retarded workers. 

It should be remembered that thorough productivity studies have been 
done before when the government was prepared to spend the resources. The 
classic study was t4iat of the Department of Labor in 1948.^ The employ- 
ment records were examined of 11,00 impaired and 18,000 carefully matched 
unimpaired workers throughout the country. Impaired workers had slightly 
higher productivity rates (1%) and fewer disabling conditions (8,9 injuries 
per million exposure hours on the job compared to 9.5 for unimpaired workers 
The two groups had identical nondisabling injury rates. Impaired workers 
had slightly higher absenteeism rates (3,8 days per 100 scheduled work days 
compared to 5,4) and somewhat higher voluntary quit rates (3,6 per 100 em- 
ployees compared to 2.6), Especially interesting was the fact that impaired 
workers had considerably higher involuntary termination rates (firings). 
The Department of Labor attributed this to the postwar practice of firing 
disabled workers (as women were also fired) to accommodate returning able- 
bodied veterans. In short, when the country really needed even the severely 
disabled in order to maintain production, it found ways to modify jobs and 
use them. 

While the 1948 'study was clearly comprehensive, it does have some 
limitations in terms of the applicability of its methodology now. Most 
importantly, services not manufacturing are the dominant and growing 

^U.S. Department of Labor, The Performance of Physically Impaired 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries (1948). 
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source of jobs in the American economy. For better or worse, it is ser- 
vices which probably would have to^ provide a large share of any new jobs 
to the currently unemployed severely handicapped. Yet the measurement of 
productivity in services is a general problem perplexing economists and 
managers. We simply have a limited number of measures and very little 
consensus on their quality. Other cost issues could of course be still 
analyzable, but it will be different to compare productivity for the dis- 
abled and non-disabled, when we are i;-iable to define productivity for the 
non-disabled. While specific measures for productivity in the service 
sector are elusive, one might want to consider the overall satisfaction of 
the individual's supervisor as a proxy f^r productivity. If the supervisor 
is pleased with the employee's work and feels that the assigned tasks are 
done on par with the non-disabled employee, this might suggest that both 
the disabled and non-disabred were equally productive. For example. Pro- 
ject Skill, the DOL funded demonstration project discussed in Section I, 
found that the mentally retarded and restored emotionally ill individuals 
placed in trainee positions with various State offices were found to be "as 
productive*' as their non-disabled counterparts. In general, supervisors 
expressed complete satisfaction with the Project Skill clients, adding that 
they adjusted to their jobs just as rapidly as the non-disabled trainees 
recruited through regular channels.^ 

The kinds of questions which future research into the productivity 
of the disabled should address include: 



1 ' ' • ^ 

U^S. Department of Labor, Project Skill: Strategies and Techniques , 

op . cit . , p .* 4 . 
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• Do employers monitor their workers* productivity and use such 
information for guiding future hiring decisions? 

• How do the severely disabled compare to the non-disabled (or 
the general work force) holding comparable jobs in terms of: 

— productivity, ^ 

— absenteeism, 

— promotion, ' - 

job turnover or quit rates," 

— new injuries or disabilities f on- and off-the-job, 
involuntary termination or firing rates, 

wages, 

other associated costs? 

> 

• Can differences in productivity or related costs be explained by 
Other characteristics besides disability '(e.g,, age, sex, educa- 
tion, past wofk experience)? 

• What are employer perceptions of the productivity, associated 
costs, and advancement prospects of the severely disabled? 

• How does relative productivity to the non-disabled vary among 
the mentally retarded, different 'disabilities amoilg the 
physically handicapped, and those whose disability is com- 
pared by poor edu<iation? 

• Do the severely handicapped for whom relative productivity 

« 

data is available appear comparable' to (1) the severely 
handicapped searching for work 'btit uneipployod, and (2) 
segments of severely handicapg^ed not in the labor force? 
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FRINGE BENEFITS , 

The issue of fringe benefits, as it relates to the proposed research 
effort, consists of two distinct, but related, components: (a) what 
fringe benefits are provided handicapped employees by employers, witu 
what gaps and overlaps in coverage? and (b) do fringe benefit costs deter 
employers from hiring the handicapped? 

As we have noted, the literature on fringe benefits actually received 

by the handicapped is meager. In one of the first disability studies to 

begin exploring the fringe benefits received by the disabled as part of 

their job compensation in the early 1970s, researchers found almost nothing 

^in the literature which was empirically descriptive of the actual experience 

of the handicapped.^ Subsequent surveys of Vocational Rehabilitation 

clients which asked specific questions about the client's fringe benefits 

during employment found that the common practice of assuming the employed 

disabled received fringe benefits at thQ same rate as other workers, the ^ 

2 

practice common in the literature, appeared inappropriate. Lower percent- 
ages of the disabled reported receiving disability and health insurance than 



Cf. Frederick Collignon and Richard Dodson, A Benefit-Cost Analysis 
oiP Vocational Rehabilitation Services Provided to Individuals Most Severely 
Disgplcd (Berkeley Planning Associates, Keport .o U.S. D/HEW, April 19'75J, 
and Ronald Loshin and Frederick Collignon, Discussion and Survey of Benefit- 
Cost Studies of Vocational Rehabilitation (Berkeley Planning, Associates, 
Report to U.S. D/HEW, April, 1975). 

^Abt Associates, Inc., The Program Services and Support Sy stem of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration ((iainbridge, Mass.: Report to Re- 
habiUtvition Services' Administration, 1974) - see sections on benefit-cost 
analysis Urban Institute, Cpmprehensive Needs Study — the Institute has 
not published the data on fringe benefits, because the number of severely 
handicapped workers found to be employed were too few to generate generaliz- 
ablc data. Other data sdurces for fringe benefit coverage potentially in- 
clude the J WK national survey of Vocational Rehabilitationclients which 
after some four years, still is awaiting permission to go into the field. 

0 ' - 
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one would anticipate from data for the general labor force. As these 
studies concluded, this lower rate of fringe benefit compensation was most 
likely due to the fact th^t even the successfully rehabilitated VR clients 
were heavily lodged in low paying jobs of the kind normally classified as 
in the secondary labor market. It was not clear that the fringe benefits 
received by the disabled were in fact less than other workers 6.n those 
types of jobs or with those types of employers) were receiving. The latter 
kind of appraisal, as well as validating the reports of the disabled, re- 
quired surveys of the employers, not merely the disabled workers. 

More recently, the nationa^l surveys that were undertaken as part of 
the Interdepartmental Task Force study on Workers Compensation have pro- 
vided an important new data base on the fringe benefits offered by employers 
and received by disabled workers. The information with regard to workers 
is limited to Workers Compensation claimants and recipients, a quite differ- 
ent population than that of disabled people currently working or applying 
for jobs. Nonetheless, the surveys have produced some general insights into 
the gaps and overlaps among fringe benefits in general, insights which were 
distilled for the Interdepartmental Task Force by the Task Force's chief 
consultant on integration of health and disability insurances.^ 

Halpern's study, which synthesized and reanalyzed data from the 
National Conference Board, from a Westat survey of 6000 firms (that un- 
fortunately only got a response rate of 33%), from the Cooper 5 Company sur- 
vey of 1036 individuals with closed Workers Compensation claims, from the 
Syracuse University follow-up survey of severely impaired Workers Compens- 
tion claimants five years after injury, and from Nagi's Ohio State nationally 

Joseph Halpern, 'Trograir Interrelationships and Program Coordination 
in Workers Compensation,'* Report prepared? for the Interdepartmental Task 
Force on Workers* Compensation, U.S. Department of Labor, Jan., 1977, 
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representative probability sample of 6493 citizens, found that the provibion 
of key insurances was now more widespread than in the past in the private 
sector, but that the benefits provided by the insurances were much less 
than apparent on the surface because of overlaps. About 25% of respondent 
firms had disability retirement or group long-term disability, while SO-o 
had major medical coverage and Accident and Disability insurance (A5D) , the 
latter usually as a rider to the pension plan when a pension plan existed. 
This prevalence of insurances, while much better perhaps than a decade 
ago, is still much less than the prevalence which has been indicated by 
the National Conference Board and other industry groups. The latt^ sur- 
veys, uhich are generated by industry on a voluntary basis and have been the 
chicrf source cited in most studies (in part because they were the only avail- 
aDle source), have indicated long-term disability coverage of 67% of office 
employees, 45% of plan employees, and 81% of managerial employees.^ The 
difference is probably due to the fact that the National Conference Board 
overrepresents larger corporations in their sample, while the Westat survey 
included a fair number of smaller firms (though small firms were still highly 
under-represented). Most of the long-term disability plans and a high pro- 
portion of the ASD riders have offsets (commonly 100%) against Workers Com- 
pensation and frequently other public income maintenance insurances 
(principally Social Security), such that the degree of income supplement 
provided by these private plans to Workers Compensation and Social Security 
when a worker becomes disabled is usually meager at best. Most problematic 
is that employers in small firms are frequently unaware of these offset pro- 
visions and their implica. .ons, and perceive that they are providing more 

^Cf . Bureau of Mnt-ionni Affnirf^, Employee Health and Welfare Benefits , 
PFP Survey No. 122 (Washington, D.C., July, 19TSTt 



income maintenance insurance to their employeeis than is the case, Vov many 
of the standiard LTD and A&D insurance packages those not the result of 
collective bargaining, for example the offset in fact may mean the 
employee has almost no prii^ate supplement to his or her publicly provided 
or required insurance coverage. 

The surveys of Workers Compensation claimants independently supported 
the conclusion that the supplemental income provided by the packages were 
minimal. In the Cooper and Company survey, only one of the 73 permanent 
total disability cases reported receiving benefits from a permanent dis- 
ability pension and only three received long-term disability benefits. 
Only seven out of 107 cases of accidental death received benefits from 
Group Accidental Death programs. Indeed, of the total sample of more than 
1000 closed claims, half received no benefits other than Workers Compensa- 
tion and only 34 people received any short-term disability^ In the Syracuse 
University follow-up nf severely impaired claimants, only 156 of 1918 re- 
spondents reported any current income from private pensions. The Nagi 
nationally representative sample found only two people who had received 
benefits from a union or private disability plan as well as from Workers 
Compensation (0.03% of the national population and 1.7*o of those who re- 
ceived Workers Compensation payments). Nagi's study did find 19 other 
people who had not received Workers Compensation but had received some pay- 
ment from a disability pension; thus only 4»9% of those citizens presum- 
ably injured or ill on a job and who had contacted Workers Compensation 
received any paNTnent from private disability insurances. 

The Halpern study identified a number of additional problems for which 
more information might well be collected as part of future studies. It is 




widely suspected and there, is so^e evidence that *small firms in significant 
numbers may have dropped their private pension plans when ERISA was legis- 
lated.^ S,incq for'many of these firms,'' the A§D riders were part of the 
pension' plans^ there may be a decline in short-teijn accident and disability 
coverage as well as LTD coverage. The Halpern analysis found that 'company 

'major medical ".and health plans which were not negotiated as pa-rt of col- 
ledtive bargairdng agreements, especially in* smaller firms, did not cover 
pre-existing conditions. For a worker who begins emplbyment in ^ dis- 
abled situation, his or^er health coverage might therefo"re prove very in- 

"Tdequate for subsequent medical needs, unlike other employees. The integra- 

between unemployment insurance and VVorke^s Compensation was also unclear. ^ 
If a person is disabled but not willing or able .to go to work, he or she is 
theoretically* ineligible for unemployment income* maintenance^ However, the 
Workers Compensation Surveys found a number of disabled workers who were 
receiving Workers Compensation and unemployment insurance. ^ The explanation 
for this phenomenon is uncle^i^ It coul^^be that disabled workers nego- 
tiated lump sum settlements with the insurer, and then found themselve.s 

/ 

subsequently able 'to go to work but without joljs. IVhether insurers would 

' ■* * 

make -such settlements if they diagnosed the workers as being able to return 

to work shortly is unclear. In any event/ the survey findings indicate a 

need to understanc^ better the integration of unemployment insurance 

\ , ' ' 

t 

^For example, GAO audit h^i estimated that 18% of pension plans with 
fewer than 100 participants were^ 'terminated following ERISA, based on a 
'survey in 1977. The audit, basdd on 467 firms, did not find^a major varia-, 
tion in termination rates by size qf firm, however. Unfortunately , the audit 
looked at basic pension benefits and Vesting only, not. at the disability 
elements in the plans. U.S. ^Gencral ^Accounting Office, Effects of l;he 
Employee Retirement' Income' Security Act on Pension Plans with Fewer than 
100 Participants (Report by the Comptroller General \:o the U.S. Congress, 
HRD-79-56, April 16, 1979). 
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with other income maintenance insurances for disability. 

As these examples make clear, the area of /the private sector where the 
gaps and overlaps^ in insurances is most unclear is with small firms. The/ 
presumably are leSs able to afford sweeping coverage. They have less ^\ 
management resources to devote to negotiating and monitoring the details 
of t*heir insurance packages. They have less negotiating power with in- 
surance' firms. ^Berkeley Planning Associates, for example, is a research and 
sonsulting firm with a relatively high proportion of disabled'staff in its 
employ. Until the firm reached certain size thresholds (usually 25 em- 
ployees) , it was almost impossible to find insurance companies which would 
offer long-term disability and major medical health packages which would 
Qover pre-existing conditions or indeed cover staff who were disabled or 
had past histories of serious illness. This difficulty* was confronted even' 
by a firm which was aggressively trying to find such coverage. Ultimately 
a disability plan was negotiated with' rates more than ^three. times the 

going market rates fdr such insurance packages, And which still excluded ^ 

» >• ' ft 

pre-existing, conditions. Growth beyond those threshold sizes (and pos-* 
sibly the rapid increase in health maintenance organizations and plans) 
have solved such problems, but Berkeley. Planning ^Associates ' own experience 
is indicative of the difficulties that even a conscientious sm'all business 
employer. can confront. It is probable thus that for many small firms, tte ^ 
costs of insurance may deter employment of the^ disafbled or at least* that 
disabled workers will not be receiving ^he same insurance protection as other 
workers. Unf ortunately,- the ability to gather information on these topics 
from small firms is particularly limited. The Westat mail survey and .ex- 
tensive phone ♦fol^-ow-up got a total response fv>m.all firms of only 33%; ^ 
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response wa^s much less for small firms. Moreover, a high proportion of small 
firm managers i^o responded .appeared to be ill-informed on their own in- 
surance packages, so far a^ indepelident validations of coverajgd could 



^ estion of what 



det(aj3Jiii\e. j 

Quite apart from the formal coverage of plans is the ^u 

the implications tjecome for the dis^ibled. While the Halpie:?^ study did not 

indi'cate that there were differences in policy condition^ for disabled 

versus non-disabled workers in terms of maximum "benefits, length of ser- ' 

vi^e required for eligibility or araojants of benefits, the different pat- 

1 • 

terms of morbidity' for disabled apd non-disabled workers could create major 
differences in the fringe benefits aerially receivecl* If the disabled are 
more prone to illness arising out'side work than the non-disabled, the ex- 
clusion of pre-existing conditions from medical or disability plans obyiously 
has^profound implications. . If the disabled, should prove to have higher 
injury rates on the job or hav^e a higher vulnerabiUty to job-related ill- 
ness, then lengtli of service Requirements for eligibility or levels of bene- 
fits might become particularly important in determining the benefits that 
a disabled worker is in fact likely to receive? 

Mpst important and not broadly discussed in. the literature is the issue 
of disincentives fpr a severely disabled individual in accepting private 
employment. To the extent that Medicare and. Medicaid provide substantial 
protection against health care expenses, a severely disabled individual 
who leaves the public system of protection to enter the private system of 
protection provided by .employers may be 'incurring a major risk. With the 
exclusion of pre-existing conditions, with length of service requirements 
for eligibility, with maximum benefit levels and level^ varying by length 
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of service, a severely disabled, worker who becomes ill after taking employ- 
ment loses Tnajor protection against health care expenses. 

Moreover, for some types of severe disabilities, the ongoing costs of 
health care, attendant care, and other needa related to the health condi- 
tion are substantial. For quadriplegics, the Center for Independent Living 

in Berkeley has estimated such costs to "exceed* $12,000 a year. Jt jv.ould 
• » 

take a job of major salary to provide the income to offsef'the loss of sub- 

sidies for those costs which are, currently provided by Medicaid, Title X^, 

and related public prog^rams, quite independently of whether new illness 

occurs. Berkeley Wanning Associates is concluding an investigation fC)r 

*OS/ASDE of the disincentives posed by these kinds of public Insurance bene- 

fits* in the Social Security Disability Insurance Program, involving, a sur- 

vey of 520 SSI and §SDI recipients who are eligible for rehabilitation 

services. Concerns about earning enough from a job to meet expenses was 
* 

the key disincentive to obtaining regular employment cited by the responds 

dents. Sixty~^ne percent ^Df all SSDI respondents » and 59-5 of all SSI re- 

« ^ * 1 - ' ^ 

spondents provided a positive ^response to this question. "The choice to 

\work, »for a disabled individual receiving SSI of SSDI benefits, can reduce 

economic well-being. Earnings (before faxes or other deductions) of only 

$280 per month are suffic'ient to pancel eligibility for monthly benefits 

of as much as*$76o or more.*' " The report goes on to mention that this lost 

eligibility can also mean the loss of medical coverage and other in-kind 



Susan Shea; et al.^ The Client Perspective* o'f Performance: Benefi - 
ciary Rehabilitation Programs . Draft report prepared for the Assistant 
Secretary for Planning an^ Evaluation, DHEW, December, 1979, p. 17. 

•"Susan Shea and Richard Dodson, Establishing Policy in the Bjenefi- 
ciary Rehabilitation Programs . Draft report prepared for the Assistant 
Secretary fpr Planning and Evaluation, DHEW, December, 1479, p. 6' 



benefits tied to SSI or,SSDI eligibility which can be cri^tli^alto disabled 
individuals* In the case of health insurance^ the lost benefit may^e^m- 
possible to replace" in the private sector at any price. Other features 
of the- benefit structure and rules c^further aggravate this situation: 
in general', employment-related ex{)enses, even those arising directly from 
the disability, are not discounted in determining whether a disabled in- 
dividual's earnings are sufficient to eliminate eligibility for SSI or SSDI. 
Because of the disincentives to work built right into the .SSI and SSDI 
benefit structures, recipi^ts who are expected to become cliferts of VR 
and 'go to work are being asked to make an irrational decision. 

Citing corporate experience, Berkeley Planning Associates has occasion- 

\ 

ally rencountered the disincentive with severely disabled individuals whom 
the firm has sought to hire 'for its regular staff. Individuals, aref pre- 
pared to work as consultants where employment nSed not be routinely re- 
ported in goYernment-fequireS submissions by \.he company. They do not 
want regular eir^ioyment status reven though they could be working 40 hours 
a week unless they can be. guaraitteed long-terra employment security, because' 
thejc can't afford to' give up their Medicaid/Medicare health coverage and 
other benefits. If such disincentiv^-s arise for professionals with salary 

expectations of $15,000 a ye^r or higher, the d^^centives -are likely to 

i . 

be much stronger with less skilled individuals who can at beSt not expect ^- 
more than" average levels of income. 

' The kinds of questions that the proposed study might' well explore 
concerning fringe benefits, therefore, include: 

• What ^re the 5vSria4ZS__between .^ocial Security disabil.ity.cover-^ 
age, unemployment insurancecove7aseT-JW«M«^^^ 
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in terms of income maintenance in the event. of injury and ill- 
ness^ both sustained on- and off-the-job? 

Are there differenceRin coverage and others/fringe benefit con- ' 
ditions (e.g., maximum amounts, length- of service required for 
eligibility, or amount of benefit) for disabled and non-disabled ' 
workers who enter a company's employment? Does, coveraf^e change 
for a worker who becomes disabled while in the company's employ- 
ment but subsequently returns to work? 

What implications do ^differences in policy conditions have in 
practice for disabled who "do become iil or injured while in em- 

ploymerrt (i.e., if new illnesses occur, is their tijaing such 

J 

that policy condi^tions result ,in the disabled^ in fact 'receiv- 
ing less income support or medical ijeimb^sement than other 
workers?)? 

If * 

Are thejre differences in coverage that relate to particular 
kinds pf disabilities? 

What variations in the cost of insurances ar^ conff'onted by 
employers who hire or rehire the disabled? ,Do differences 
in cost confronted by the employer actually reflect the dif- 
ferences in cost* experienced by the insurers? 

Wrtat kinds of coverage and reimbursement is made available to 
the disabled under private ^giployer health and major medical 
plans? How frequent is the exclusion of pre-existing conditions? 

Are there differences in health plan^overage for disabled ^nd 
non-Hisabled workers entering employment for firms? Does 



« 

I coverage change for a worker who becomes disabled while in the 
company's 'emplo/ment but returns to work? 

t Are there systematib differences in fringe benefits between 
» firms of varying size, of varying risks associated with em- 
ployment, or differing patterns of unionization? 

Are employers informed of what their fringe benefit plans 
really offer? , 

• Do employers consider fringe benefi^t costs in making hiring 
decisions? * . ' 

• What are the inc'fentives and 'disincentives for the disabled 

2 to aqceptf^ employment created by the different benefits under, 

»• ' » ^ • 

- public and private' insurance plans? " . • 

I ■ 

HIRING PRAC TICES ' • 

— = ' ' . / 

The gpverifun^nt'S' ultimate concern in soliciting this work is under- 
standing the hiring practices of private sect'or empl(^ers with regard to 
the severely disabled. We h^ve* discussed job modification^vork produc- 
tivity, and fringe ^benefit costs and coverage first, because those factors 
ar/ likely to" be major .determinants of hiring practices to,^ the extent that 
employers make their decisions*^on the basis of true economic calculations . 
Similarly, fringe benefit coverage and the i^robable wages the disabled 
will expect should be a major influence on the behavior of the disabled 
in seeking employment and trying to maximize income. There are, however, 
a number of other factors some National and economic, others less ^ 
rational which may considerably affect hiring practices. 
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First, there is the ^)erious issue of ^employer* attitudes, perceptions, 
and'possibly prejudice. If employers don't understand* the true economics 
of hiring the disabled (i^ich jnay be supportive or non-'Supportive of their 
hire), they may make irrational decisions. If ejfnployeijs have attitudes 
such that they feel personally uncomfortable in the presence of different 
kinis of disabilities, or if they bplieve that customers or co-workers may 

lingness to hire may be aff^ted. (Nor if 
customers and co-workers are uncomfortable would employers* actioas neces- 
sarily be non-rational or uneconomic to the extent that sales or overall 

^ * ? . ' 

firni productivity would be affected by ♦these feelings o£ discojjfort. Such 
rationalizations have of course been encountered often over the past few 

/ • ' " ■ ■ • ■ ; ^ 

decades in equal opportunity struggles for minorities ^ and women.) If em- 

pldyers perceive tViat the handicapped do not. have good cai*eer potential or 

are incapable of flexibly responding to the needs,. of fia:ms for unscheduled 

shifts in tasks or location during- the work process, the employer may. feel 

hesitant to make the investment in hiring a disabled applicant rather than 

some other^applicant. If hired, the applicant may be" assigned oijly to jobs 

offering limited potential for advancement ,* marginal income, and perhaps 

insecure tenuije. Asj-Levitan and Taggart pointed. out, in our quote at the 

beginning of-Section II, attiitudes^may non-rational ly but still quite 

* * » 

effectively determine behavior. Tlie proposed study would ideally measure 
attitude^ and perceptions, their validity in terms of the actual capabili- 
ties of the disabled and the reactions of other co-workdrs and customers, 
and finally the effect o£-^ttitudes on behavior. Many people in spite of 



prejudice and negative attitudes continue to behave' in non-discriminating 
ways because of moral compulsion, good manners, economic self -^interest. 
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and/or fear of punishment or social disappgpval. We should avoid inferring 
that poor employer attitudes necessarily lead to discriminatory hiring 
practices againat the disabled, until we actually determine that the dis- 
abled are not hired for jobs that they could do as well and for com|)arable 
costs as other non-disabled applicants,. 

Because we have discussed at length in earlier sections the problems 
the disabled may encounter in employer attitudes and in the process of seek- 
ing work. and advancing on a job 9nce hired, we shall abbreviate the current 
discussion. There are a few hiring issues, however, that have not been 
noted before, which we think ^should receive attention during the current 

study. • 

This study could provide an early opportunity to determine how the im- 
plementation of Section 504 is influencing employer behavior. The conunon 
perception among those working with employers is that firms are frightened 
of, the implications if the Federal government were to begi*n enforcing 
affirmative action of the handicapped, because they fear that^ affirmative 
action would impose potentially much higher costs than were experienced 
with minority 'and other workers. At the same time, until they perceive that 
the government g.s going to be monitoring and taking a hard line of enforce- 
ment, f^rms ar^!^bither ignoring the new regulations or making superficial 
efforts to comply- However, the experience of the Title III Special Pro- 
jects, as discussed in the previous Section, indicate that employers are 
beginning tOspay attention to this issue and that such concern can be 
capitalized on through presenting employers with an effective training and 
placement program. Since employers are aware of their obligations' to step 
up their affirmative action plans for hiring the handicapped, they are 

1U5 
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particularly receptive to* considering applicants which have been screened 
and often explicitly trained for their company by ProjeS^ts With Industry 
programs and other similar ventures. / % ^ 

/a key problem in judging the fairness of employers' hiring pr^ictices 
for the disabled, especially the severely disabled, will be the probl.em 
of separating out the effects of disability from Compounding problems of 
socio-economic handicap. Many of the severely disabled currently not work- 
ing have not worked before. ^ They provide not only problems of functional 
limitation, but also the problems of work socialization th'at undermined 
much of the efforts to improve employment -opportunitie-s for the poor in the 
1960s ♦ Individuals who have no work his'ttry, especially when they l^e 
lived in highly sheltered vjnvironments and bepn taught role models of de- 
pendency, may have a difficult time in learning to -make arrangements to get 
to work on a time/ly and regular basics, remaining on a fixed work schedule 
during the work |lay, developing satisfactory relationships with co-workers 
and supervisorW^ knowing how to accept orders in some contexts* and being 
self-reliant and taking the initiative as a worker in other contexts, and 
so on. A number of studies which have looked at i)oth the disabled as ,well 
as th? economically disadvantaged seeking employment have. found thjit the 
failure of these gToups to obtain and retain regular employment is due not 
"only to a general lack of skills and appropriate training, but also to a 
lack of awareness regarding what types of cbnduct are associated with 
•'being employed." For example, Miller and Getting (1977) administered^ a 
checklist to 409 economically and j^cationally disadvantagecf persons in the 



^C.W. Miller and^ G. Getting, "Barriers .to Employment and tHe Disad- 
vantaged PST^onn^^ pp. 89-93. 
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Denver area which f.robed for those items perceived 'fyy the respondents as 

being the major barriers to employment • While? lack o£ adequate job quali- 

,fication«? v/as perceivi^d as a^major barrier, interpersonal conflicts, legal 

and ifinajxcial problems, ariH emotional and personnel problems wer^i frequently 

ci^ted as limiting an applicant's potential chances for securing' emplo>Tnent. 

In his v/ork with psychiatric clients. Gerbe-r (1979) identified a number of 

behavior problems as needing to be addressed if a j.ob placement was to 

eventually jiroduce a long-term success, "It 5s well known that function- 

ing on the job breaks down for such clients .(psychiatric patients) because 

of personal grooming, punctuality^ attendance; frustration, tolerancefocon- 

fovmity to rules, attention span> inappropriate behavioi^ relatedncs^ to 

supervisors and peers, and problems in recognizing the requirements of the 

work organization structures."^ ' • 

.These- kinds of concerns, are often insulting to the disabled activist. 

but they are legitimate problems which most of those who have worked with' 

vo<i3^onal rehabilitation recognise. Mostly, they are problems not asso- 

ciated with disability, but with youth an,d inexperience in social and v^orlc 

settings* Partly, however, they are»problems which are associated with the 

"games'* and roles that some disabled are taught by theix* professional 

helpers, by their f^amilies, and by others they encounter; breaking down 

such roles is .the com^ of the sor-called independent living movement among 

• * ♦ « 

disabled activists (as distinguished from the independent living concerns 

V 

of some policymakers and professionals for whom the phrase principally 
means deinstitutionalization and a change in the degree of dependency.) ^ 
We have focused here on the problems Qf work socialization chat are 
♦probably well proxied by past work experience. There are other compounding 
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social handicaps as well --older age, education/ training; sex, pace 
that need investigation. Some of these factors independently affect the 
costs to an employer of hiring a person; some affect the person's probable 
productivity independently of functional limitation; some ara further stimu 
lants of prejudiced reaction. i 

A particularly significant factor which affects employer attitudes, as 
well as every other aspect of the, employment , process is the fact that the 
<;everely disabled are not simply a monolithic group, - The capabilities for 
doing various jobs vary dramatically depending on the type of disability 
and its associated functional ^ limitations . Quadriolegia, blindness, deaf^ 
ness, serious heart conditions .reate quite different employment problems. 
Similarly, the problems of physical disabilities ar.e vastly different from 
the problems associated with mental handicaps- Again those working with 
government sponsored employment problems note that employer attitudes ^ 
toward the mentally retarded differ from their attitudes toward the ^ 
physically handicapped, with the later group being perceived as more train 
able and better producers • 

Another' major interest requiring separate analysis and sample design 
' is the variation of hiring practices across economic sectors. It seems 
especially important that the study try to find a way to survey employ- ^ 
.ment practices in the service sector. This is the fastest growing sector 
in the economy over the past two decades and will probably continue to be 
the fastest growing sector in spite of energy cutbacks and Prop 13-type 
tax limitations. Most past studies of employer practices have focused 
• ori manufacturing, where work requirements are more capable of being speci- 
vfied aiid measured. The services in contrast create major problems 

* 
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potentially for hiring the handicapped. Face-to-face contact with customers 
is much more common, and thus the attitudes and prejudices of the general 
public become more influential on productivity* The nature of service 
provision may more frequently require cognitive ^kills and flexibility in ^ 
thought and action while interacting with a client a problem for the re- 
tarded. Employers more often are small and have limited capital for job 
modification. The production process is not capital intensive so tax in- 
centives for equipment modification and investment have less impact on 
employer behavior. However, tax incentives, such as the Targeted Job Tax 
Credit Program, are available to all those who hire a disabled individual 
regardless of the type or .nature of the work. Some of these problems may 
be exaggerated, since the services sector. also includes laundries, ^surance 
companies, and other activities where many jobs involve menial chores or 
clerical work. If the Mcdonald's model of mass production of service pro- 
vision becomes more broadly adopted, as*some economists have urged, the 
kinds of jobs may not be tha^: much different from manufacturing (except 
that they won't pay as well). In ^ny event, it is important that the pro- 
posed study give the service sector proper attention as the dominant employ- 
ment sector, even though response rates will invariably be lower and the in- 
formation generally more difficult to collect than with larger firms. 

Finally, the total study effort provides m opportunity to consider 
new program or policy options that might further the employment of the dis- 
'ablod. It will be interesting, for example, to determine whether firms 
make any effort to recruit the disabled and how the disabled come to hear 
of jobs and make application. Most jobs of course are found by word-of- 
mouth. A major change has occurred in the past decade ?mong the disabled 
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in the sense of increasing organization bpth of those trying to help the 
disabled and the disabled themselves. It will be interesting to see to 
what extent such organizations have started becoming referrants of the dis- 
abled to the employer, advocates of hiring for particular individuals, and 
the provider of supports to the disabled person once hireS. Dr. Zadny^s 
research at the Portland State Rehabilitation and Training Center, a national 
research center on job placement of thB disabled, has found that group peer 
support and mutual provision of job leads is the most effective "strategy" 
of job placement among the disabled, and is more effective than traditional 
job counseling and referral.. Zadny's research also indicates that direct \ 
advocacy by VR counselors or by other organizations is highly effective 
in getting a disabled person hired, but that such intervention is rare. 
If sustained on a larger study basJLs, this finding could suggest the de- 
sirability of some very different service strategies within vocatibnal 
xehabilitation programs. It might for instance prove true that independent 

4 

living centers such as have sprung up in California and many "of the. major 
metropolitan areas have a major role to play in employment of the severely 
disabled, quite apart from their roles as providers of social service. 
This study could build on the experience of other programs like tl>is Projects 
With Industry in providing evidence concerning the alternative effective- 
ness of public relations efforts to encourage employers to "Hire the Handi- ^ 
capped" versus strategies like affirmative action enforcement^the provi- 
sion of hard information on^he produi^tivity of the disabled and/Qr^tax 
incentives and mge 'subsidies to entice the employers to hire more of the 
severely handicapped. 

In summary, then, questions posed by this section of the study include' 
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Do employers do any outreach asd part of their hiring? Could 
any of t)iat outreach be influenced to include the disabled? 

What factors do employers appear to take into consideration 
when deciding whether to hi^e the disabTed, and are these 
fa^ctofs based on valid information? 

What are the attitudes and perceptions of employers ^concerning 
the handicappeS and' their^ productivity, career potential, flexi- 
bility on »thje job,, reactions from 'customers and co-workers, etc. 

Dp* hiring practices and employer attitudes and perceptions vary 

/ 

for different types of disability or for disability when com- 
poundied by other social handicaps? 

Do attitudes and practices of employers with rfegard to the 
disabled with social handicaps vary from attitudes .and prac- 
tices with non-disabled individuals who suffer the same social 
handicaps? 

Who makes the hiring decision for employers, and what is the pro 
cess by which individuals get hired and advanced? Are there 
factors in that process which discriminate against the handi- 
capped? 

To^ what extent are the severely handicapped when hired being 
placed in specially selected or designed positions, rather than 
successfully competing for general job openings in the economy? 

Are there systematic variations in employer practices iai hiring 

the handicapped by*type of indust!ry , size of firm, or uiiioniza- 

\ 

tion? 

i 
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Jlow hove firms responded to the new Section .504 requirements?. 

{ 

Are they expecting or experiencing enforcement? Have they 
changed any practices since the legislation? 

What ar^ the leverage points for policy of public program inter 
vention in trying to expand employment of the severely handi- 
capped? 

/ ■■ ~ ■ ■ • 
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The original brief fox this paper uias to provide a; li'terature review of the" 
Qritish research and experience uiith regard^to the Bmpio-yment of , physically 
disabled people. The subsequent exaininatio'n of the available published 
material revealed a conspicuous lack. of research irrto the specific efliployment . 
issues such as jbt% adaptation, hiring practices and work .performa.nce. of j 
disabled uorkers. The 'bulk of the liierature is concerned, uiith emphasising, 
the inadequacy of the exisiting" provision of services' for the^ disabled and 
the urgent need for further research into the specific ^mploym/nt prbblems 
^ of the disabled.' The general trend is towards stimulating discussion and 
' encouraging re-exafiiination of the existing prqb:i.sms. This tendency is 

clearly rsflected in a document published by the Dspartinent pf Health and ^ . 
Social Security, COEPARTOENT DF HEALTH i SOCIAL SECURITY, 1^73) which also. , 
•provides .an appropriate framework for the rsvieui of the current British 
literature on-' this subject. This document, presented as a discussion paper, 
.sets out the ma jor "'employment problems faced -by the^ employers and 'the 
disabled employees. Thus .the main proble s encountered by the employer are: 

- fear of possible low productivity" 4;^ • . " 

- limited information with regard to the. productive potential of 
disabled uorkara , 

- p]f;ejudice 

extra coots inuolv/od in adapting machinery, premises, etc. 
The disabled Worker, on the 'othar hand, is faced with the following problems,: 

; <t ■ 

- lack of confidence • , ■ . < 

- Ipu level of skill , . , . ' 

- lack of informdtion regarding job opportunities- 

- limitBd physical and oocupational mobility •" . . 
- - icu income, par'ticu'larly in th? case of cei^toin - jVos which are 

traditionally associated with the dis^ibled • • ^ . • 

. lack of incentive in co'i.parison uith the >eyol of social security 

benefits. 
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Tho aLit of the- pcosanfc paper \Q to invesfcigato these issues with, reference 
to the existing publicati^ons and research findings* The following sections 
present this review of the current British literature on the employment of 
-the physically disabled under the appropriate headings* ^ ^ 

LEGI3LATI0M . . 

ThQ 19^^ Disabled Persons (Epployment) Act established two currently 
controversial systems^ - the register and the quota^ The "former refers to 
a voluncary registration of disabled people seeking employment; the latter - 
refers to a system aiming So help, disabled persons obtain and keep a job# 
Undar the quota systea firms employing 20 or more persons have a duty to 
employ 35a registered disabled people* If they are below the quota they may 
not employ an able-bodied person without a special permit which should only 
be granted in ca^es? ushcre no disabled applicant qualifisd to do the job is 
available*. This- system has been crlticiseqf for a number of deficisnciss- 
Greaves and Hassis (GREAUES ^ MASSIET, 1979) point out to three major 
weaknesses: first,* since the register i's voluntary there ars a number of 
disaolsd psoola who are working but not registered and the employer is not 
entitled to include* them in his 3;i cjuota; second, the criteria for defining 
'suitaoility* of the disabled applicant are not clear; third, there is no 
evidence tnat the quota scheno nacer.sarily improves employment prospects for 
disablelj people* In fact, the survoy ccnductsd by t\^Q Office* of Population 
Cansussfe and Surveys, shows What the numb'sr of employers failing to fulfil 
the quota has increased from 38*25. In 1966 to SZ.Z^ in 1978 (30ROAN, 1979).. 
A discussion document published by the Manpower Serlces Commission 
(nArii^CyER SERVICES COmiSSIOfi, 1979) presents evidence from its own -survey 
of employers showing that applying for permits to omplcy able-bodied workers ^ 
has become a routine matter for many below-quota firms. 



mere is = ganeral agrsansnt that the quota system needs to be modified bub 
thac it', should' bo retainedJ The Naticnal Fund for, Research into/ Crippling 
Disaases.publishsd a report of the working party under Lord Snoudon 
(T;i£ FUlp', 157:3) uinich sxamines' a nunbor of issues involved in^ntegrating the 
disabled. The report^eg the folloyinQ reconmendations for improving 
the affoctiveness of tht quota system: " M 

- 'local authorities and goverrimsr^ department^ should set an example for 
integrato'd amployinent X2S 



fchG, employer's viGW regarding thp .suitability of a disabloo person for 
a particular job should net be regarded as conclusive; Disablement 
nas.ottlcment Officers should be ompouiercd to refer disputed cases to . 
the; district advisory committees . ^ 

- differential uieightino for quota purposes in relation to the severity 
of the handicap should bis established. 

-oCaOAH (1979) sinilatly advocates an improved quota system uhich should 
apply, universally. He recommer^ds a penalty payment of a levy by firms failing 
.to comply with their statutory duty and suggests that, the revenue thus ^ 
obtaihed should' be used to improve the employment opportunities for tht 
disabled # ' ■ . • ' 

RgHAaiLITATlOfj AND TRAINING / ; 

Tne Empldynent Service Agency is the niain organisation responsible for 

smoloyr.ent rehabilitation through, its national n etuork of 26 tm ployment 

Rehabilitation CentreiK It should be noted that these centres do hot offer 

training fcr sUillad'job^; they are centres for aGsessr..er/: -nd rehabilitation. 

The length of courses varies, depending on the individual requirements, fpm 

a feu ueeka to six months* Employment Rehabilitation Centres organise their 

workshops in, such a way as 'to simul-ata an industrial dr commercial environment 

and rei-.abiliteas arc 'expected to keep the usual business hours* The aim of 

these courses is to enable a person to attend a training course ejseuhere or 

ta anable him 'to* find a suitable employment. 
# * 

MiGhabilithtion facilities ape also prouidfed by sodr local authoritiss, 
hospitals and by private employers. GREAUE3 AUO rlfiSSIE (1979) dQScribe.a ^ 
scnone introducad by Uaqxhall Motors, Luton, uhich shous the potential for 
an inportant- rolo to be played by' employers in rehabilitation of their 

" enpioyees.^ The Uauxhall Rehabilitation Centre uas opened in 1946 uith the 
ain to help Uauxhall employees uho hau^ suffered injuries resume uork as 
soon as possible. Over 75,: of the employees uho benefit from the schema are 
injured at places outside work. A uorker attending the rrahabilitation centrs 
is paid' the normal, factory, pate 2nd the type of uorU he doss is determined 
according to his injury and his ability. , Gnce the uorker is ju:lged capabia 
of returning to the factory he uill either resune uork in his previous 
• capacity or, if his injury nakes it i.npossibla, ho uill be given another job. 
3o!n8 uorkars, due to saverity of their injury, ar9 not' able to resune uork 
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in thtt T,:s\u\ Caccory and. in aucr. caG03 chey ucs 'senc to l/iiuxi^ali anoicarnc 
uorkshop uJiQce thoy qpn continua, to oorn income in spite if their low rate 
of productivity. GREAVES AND* nAS3IE suggest \hat largo companies should ba 
actively encouraged to oxanine such rehabilitation centres as the Vauxhall one 
andt unenevor. possible, folloui Uauxholl's example* Jhis subject is a^so 
raioQd by 20ROAf>l (1979) uiho racommends improving in-firiri training facilitias 
for the disabled. 

The effectiveness of rehabilitation and re-training cantrss has been examined 

by a' nunber of authors.. The Snowden report (THE FUWO, 1976) points out that 

much t?.prs needs to be done to ensure that the disabled person finds a job 

»at the end of the- rehabilitation and trainix?^ period. This nxqht, involve 

better cara'fejs guidance . and improved facilities' for part-time study. 

Furthernore, the. Snowden report recommends, that m cases where a parscyi 

bacomes disabled afteS:. having been uiith the same anployer for a reasonable * 
< * * 

period of tima,v the. employer should be obliged to retain' him in the same job* 
or one^iihichv after suitable re-training and rehabilitat^ion, is comparable to it 

Several studies mention the need to widen the sappe "bf rehabilitation and 
re-trair.ing schemes .so that clerical, commercial and professional occupations 
are not* neglected (GREAVES AMD HASSIE, 1979; jOHOAW, 197?; KETTLE, 1975; 
TEIK^AwT, 1977 J FGRO, 1977). Since the Employment Rehabilitation Centres are 
divicea^into two* main sections, industrial and clerical, the assessment aims 
at manual or Ipwer^^rpde clerical jobs. GREAVES AND ^'ASSiE suggest that 
special rehabilitation centres are estaolished to assess the potsntial and ^ 
the ro-training need^ of thsiTp^ofJessibnal disabled uiorkers and other disabled 
people uho^have a. high IQ. FCRD describes how a rehabilitation service for 
the profassionally unemployod or disabled could be absorbed into the existing 
frameuorU. A substant^l number of the professional client's needs are 
non-vocational and they Ipight be almost entirely personal, involving self- 
rjavelcpment or salf-knouledge objectives. FURO introduces a notion that 
.rehabmtation should ba rsccgnis.d a, h.>,iA, to do ^th personal develcpaant 
ratherVi^han petached arssessmen^ or passive exposure. ,He proposes a programme 
of talks or iactures follouied by instructed self-help groups ^and a <ull 
battepv of tesL folloued by explanation of results,* and their implications. 

Tlia special ^'ifficuibics encountecod by prof sssionals uho bscoma disabi^sd 

in adult life have been examined by KETTLE (1975) and TENNANT (1976). 

A survey carfiad out by KETTLE indicates, tuo important problem areas: first, 

I 
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cnpi'*>varu ivjaU to Uogouo aoro j^nvolvod in thjj cooobiiitMtion of tnair tsoplcyoVs 
who bocQinc disabled; socond, thefe is an urg|rit need for adequate roliabilitatior 
within the existing system to cope luith special probleras of the disabled 
professionals (KETTLE, 1975). 

. ■ ; . V. • . . ^-^ , . 

The report: by Sir Mark Tennant ^TENNANT, 1976) indicates that it is easier 
for the disabled professional to find a job commensurate with his potentialities 
if he continues employment with the sane employer. This could be explained' 
in terns of personal and social obligation on the part of the employer and 
the sense of investment irt, skill and experience which should not be was^ted. 
The, report suggests that a liaison with the previous employer during the 
rehabilitation periocJ might b? w^orthy of a detailed study as it might play 
H significant role in the future ernibloyment prospects of the disabled 
professional* At present, the disabled professional seeking employment with 
a new employer uses the combined services of Professional and £xecutive 
Register and Disablement Resettlement Service. There is a serious weakness 
in this arrangment: first, the Professional and Executive Register has no 
specialised knowledge of disablement; second, the Disablement Resettlement 
Serviqa has only a limited knowledge of professional and ejcecutive life and 
of various implications of disablement for this type of employment. The 
report rscoranends the development of a better service witnin these two 
organisations to deal with the employment problems of disabled professionals* 
Furt^isrrnore, it suggests that coaching ip interview techniques and in writing 
job applications would be desirable since many disabled professionals find . 
it difficulc to> talk or to wribe ajaout their< disability. 

The preparation of rehabilitees for job interviews and applying for jobs is 
also discusssd by GREAVES AND MASSIE (1979) who believe that this type of 

^ training is nost useful and 'should becone a* common practice* The disabled 
psMon attending, an interviaui is at a double disadavantago - not only is he 

. likely to feel anxioui like any other applicant in a similar situation, but 
he is also frequently faced with an employer who knows very little about his 
disability and consequently feels ill at ease. Video tapes provide an 
excellent aio in helping peoole to handle such situations and one Employment: 
' aehabiiic2tion Centre is already planning to introduqs this tachnique. 

Another innovation ujhich could be useful in the rehabilita^on procass is 

an experinontal job introduction scheme started in Duly 1977/ This schema . 

is discussed by GREAVES AWD riftSSIE (1979) and in a document entitled 
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•yootcinv r'^ruaw' vulVnJlLITIiJ ^TUJY'UiilT, VJTv). j:-.c chifjF air,-, of tha 
schema is cniourage employers to give certain disabled people a trial 
period of employment* This is a Elective scheme for those who might benefit 
most and for uhom there is a prima facie prospect of a becoming permanent • 
Jhe lonnth of the trial period is variable - 6^ ije^<s in the majority of cases - 
and the employer r.ecpiv^s a payment from twe Employment Service Agency of £33 
per ueak as a contribution touards the uages. 

Another sche.-ntf, mentioned by GREAVES AND MASSIE (1979), is a job rehearsal 

^cheme for* people attending Employment Rehabilitation Centres, The participants 

in the schen^e may uork for an employer uho dqes not pay them any wages • 

Instead ,*^§he trainee receives a training allouanca from the Employment Service 

Agency. It is hoped t+iat such schemes desired to introduce the employer 

and tha disabled to each other might lead to ? perm3nent employment. 

' * • ^ % 

» 

A survey carried out on behalf of the Department of^Healtn and Social Security 
in conjunction with other government departments (SUCKLE, 1971) 'found that 
thc» distribution of occupational status among impaired wojckers was not very 
diffarsnt €rcm the general ►population although a higher proportion of disabled 
workers lisra semi^unskilled 'workers. It shTlJUld be noted that most workers . 

the sample surveyed became disaoied after leaving school or aftar qualxrymg 
and after they had settled in a job. 42/- of the respondents ct^4ted^at 
disaeiiity forced them, to take jobs whore their qualif icati^iWs or skills 
were not used» 

A more rfcont survey (JOI^DAW/ 1,973) shows that 60;J of. the disabled hove no 
quaiificatiions or skills compared with 47;,» of the general population. This 
anoears to reflect educational deficiency which, in turn, affects job 
noiility, promotion prospects and^ employment aspirations. J 

Thsj nieure of ' srap-loynent of the disablad has also bsen investigated by a 
survey carriatl out by Rotary Clubs (ROTA.IY iJJTE.lNATIOfJAL ^ GREAT SniT.ViN 
A.;:; ir.ELA;;0, I^^S^l it shous that, dsspite notabis^e>^oeptions, the fiisablsd ' 
ar« .aainly ensloyad 'in rspstitive, unskillec jobs. Unfortunatsly the survey. 
' ooe's noc provide inforr.3tion as to'uhathcr the respondents were employed in 
tha sama firra prior to thair cJisablemant and in'uhat capacity. This type of 
inforfsaticn uouia ba most useful as it might throw aorie light on the problem 
of riJ-traininn. ^ 132' 



Ono 'particular study of a fir.n monuracturini olecbrical equipment (HAfiii, 1377) 
suggests that the typs of employmont open to the disabled can be varied 
providod the enployer judges the onpioyers strictly on merit. This firm 
employs the di^sabled in a wide range of jobs including a compSutar programmer, 
droughtsnan, seoior metallurgist, production foreman, aasemblor, etc. 

In 1973 tu/o rcs:2archers conducted a survey of 50 paraplegics living in 
Glasgou (JCHUGON AND JOHNSON, 1973) • Before disablement the majority of the 
parailegicc were in paid employment, Most of the working group uere manual 
uorUers but the effect of disablement 'on their pattern of employment has 
been considerable - leaving only 7 paraplegics working. The survey found 
thatj among the most frequently quoted reasons for unemployment were 
resttictions on movement; extra requirements for careful body management; 
lack of transport; lack of financial incentive. ^ ^ 

A jstudy of the employmont problems of tetraplegias (GQLOIiJG, NICHOLSO^^] AND 
RCCi.lS, 1975) suggests potential sources of suitable uork for tetraplegics 
diich need not be limited to unsjcilled jobs. One such source is the 
computer industry, particularly in data processing and programming. This 
is an expanding industry where extra fringe* benefits are often required to 
at:;racc the highly mobile staf f« Consocuentlyt the managers approached in 
this st:udy were ^een to discuss the .opportunities for tatraplogics who vera 
more likely to retnain in a local employment due to their restricted mooility. 
Other pctoncial source^ of employment for tetraplegias suggested in this 
study include the followifeg: 

4 

local government: at present poor at ractuiting the severely disabled 
although a wide variety of suitable jobs is available 

- oducg^kfion: tetraplegia teachers are already employed at all levels of 
the system. .However, teacher training presents certain difficulties 
due to the training collages being physically unsuitable for wheel- 
chairs. Cooperation in providing the necessary adaptations is 
urgently needed . ^ . 

- th3 professions: training for law and accountancy is particularly easy 
but •training for the meOicai professions presents serious problems 
nainlv due to the inaccessible and awkward buildings 

Civil jBrvico: this is more cooperative and adaptable in ei.iploying the 
disabled than local govsrnnent or the professions 

- goneral jobs: telcphono sales, radio control operations, office, work. 
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TilO ircat niajotrity of UisabiucJ pooplo ore •-•od<inQ in opon o.'inloyncntv i»Ur 
ordinary industrial and commorclal firms, nationalised industries, civil 
service or similar organisations uhere they are employed in a variety of 
.roles* For those who are unable to face the rigours of open empioyment the 
"^94^ Act provides and alternative of sheltered employment which is a form of' 
supported employment* The support can be organised in different ways* 
Tiosx: aholtered uorKshops qualify for a grant from Empioyment Service Agency 
to conpensate for lower productivity* Uo^k^ho^s can also be owned by 
voluntary organisations, local autfiorities 'or government sponsored companies,* 

A Sstudy published by Personal Social Services Council (BRIDGE, 1977) quotes 
several case studios in sheltered* employment but only one of those is' ' 
relevant to the present. rreview, the others dealing exclusively with ijj.entally 
handicapped people* The relevant case study concerns a group called Kelvedon 
Programmers, formed at the Oakwood Further Education Centre of the Spastica 
Society* Kelvedon Programmers started by subcontracting programming work 
from the computer department of the Ford f-lotor Company and than expanded 
taking on work from ac number, of other customers* When this venture first 
'Startad, four Oakucod residents succsssfolly completed a programming course 
and eight years later, in 1975, they were still uorking in computing^ 
One had left Kelvedon ano was uorking as a freelance programmer; .two were ' 
on cqrtputsr science tyjur.^es, one at a university, the other at a poiytecnnic) 
the fourth started emplcym^nt with a najor electronics company* The Kelvedon 
group, although small, has had its measure of success and it providas an \ 
example of a cooperation between disabled and able-bodied people wortcing 
togothor on equal terms* 

CaEAVES AHO HASSIE (1979) .give a comprahansiua account of shaltared 
anploymanfe faciiitias including those prouidad by Ramploy Ltd. which employ^ 
fcno nojoriby of disabiaa paopla uho work in shaltarad uccUshops. One caSa' 
quoted by the two authors is of particular intorast to tho prasant rauisu. 
This is tt^B Papuiorth Uiliags SBttlanant locatad in .Cambridgashira providing 
scpiuynant for ouar 200 dioabiod psppla. ' The .satt-lemanc of fars. a variety -of 
uork fscilitiss: light 'alectrical work assembling pares for computers and 
ol3ctricai' aquianont: production of high class laatha'r travel gocds;' coach 
building. Papuiorth is an intocesting e.«<ampla-,of a sheltered uorkshop showing 
that S3ver.9ly disafciod paopla. can be amployad in a, variety of jobs producing 
high quality goods which can bjB sold at an econdmic price. Andtha r such 
cxacpie i3 that of the Haaduay Works sheltered uiorks.hoas in Sirningham 
ounod by the Spaotics Society (GRE.WE3 AtiO MASSIE,; 1979). The disabled 
uo?k«cs amployea thera asserable and manufacture high quality electrical -or 
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manually proDcllGc; uhoolchairs and uork on othcx engineoring projocts. It 
is iwportant^ ns GSEAUES AND MASSIE point out,, that tho type of uork 
offcroci in sheltered uorkshops should be constantly Qxamined in ocder to 
ensure that it is suitable for disabled workers. 

UOHK PEHFORMAMCE 

A rcccntly^published revieij of rosearch into the performancs of disabled 
peopls at york (k£tTLE| 1979) shous that there is factual* evidence to prove 
that the work performance of disabled workers is by no means inferior to that 
of other workers. Houeuer, virtually all the publications cited in the 
raviau are American and, consequently, beyond the scope ot the present 
discussion uhich is c^oncerned with the British experience. 

Ti*e fay critisii publications aviiable emphasise the urgent need for research 
in this field. GREAVES AND RASSIE' (1979) studied the poosibilities for 
enploynent for disabled people and their findings show that all the firms 
they visited uare satisfied uith their disabled employees. In one case it 
was reported that disabled employees were more ounctual and had lower 
absantseisn rate. Another firm found no difference in work performance 
''oetueen their disaoied and other *U.*orkers. I'Jono of the firms had been. 
Jisaopcintsd uith their disabled staff. It should be noted, however t that 
as tna uuo aucnors themselves point out, they only had access to firms which 
wore sympathetic to their enquiry and that they vere unable to interview 
enployers reluctant to employ disabled people. 

. ThasQ firt31>n9C are confirmed in a study of 299 tetraplegics (GOLDING, 
rJlCHOLSO:! AKO nOGERS, 1975). It** shows that on the whole the disabled 
cncloyoes ,keG? tho same working hours as other employees and absence for 
hcscital trsatnent does not presont any major problon^^and is readily 
tolerated by ^noloyers* Simil<iriy, occasional lateness, raainly caused by 
prolonged morning toilet routine, is conparabie with the lateness of able- 
eodiso uorker ceusad by transport difficulties. In all case the employers 
.ft:*j'^a tns tctraplagic cmploycas competent at their job. 

f. . • - 

The .:,:ovo stsjcy of tetraplagics also fcund that part-time work was at first 
•j'jicrna jy oo.-ne estployers as givinQ then z chance tc J earn gradually about 
their disabled workers. Most part-tino uork later davelo^ed inco full-time 
cnpioynont. Flaxi-time, used by an increasing number of conpanies, especially 
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in Lornlor.t uurt found to help co'crijpltsQicc. 

It appoors that disabled uioxkBrs frequently find it difficult to uiork norcnaA 
uorUing hours* According to the findings of the Office of Populatior? 
Cansuaas and Surveys (DOnOAH, 1j7?' 44;» of the disabled balieve that their 
hours of work are limited by their disability. In some cases it means that 
they arc unable to work ovor-time and thus cannot increase their level of 
earnings. Another study (BUCKLE:, 1971) found that disabled workers were 
more likely to uork shorter hours (5)j of disabled men comparad uith 1/i of 
men in general population). One in five disabled 'norkers said ^that thay 
could not uork too hard or that fchey got tired easily. 

In a fairly recent study carried out by the British Epilepsy Association 
(HACIiiTYRE, 1976) information was collected from works doctors about workers 
suffering fJ^am epilepsy. According to the doctors the majority of epileptic 
uiorkers managed to cope with their jobs with little or no difficulty, 
rurtharnoro their accident frequency rate was Q.0Q6. It is interesting to 
'compare this Wgure uith figures from the British Chemical Industry quoted 
by KETTLC (1979). The average annual accident frequency rata of 29 companias 
employing over 1000 people was 1.92 which is much higher than the rata for 
epilaptics mentioned abovo. This type of evidence helps to disprove the 
notion sntortoined by many employers that epileptics have high accident 
rates and, consequently, poor absence record. 

' EMPLGYCilS' ATTITUDES 

The employer's judgement regarding the possibility of employing a disabled 
npplicant may be mora or less well informed and there is certainly scope for 
trying to dispel prejudices and incorrect beliefs. Mbuaver, this demands 
unctorctanding of why people fail to get jobs which, in turn, requires a 
ccrnprahensive study of employers • attitudes. Unfortunately, very little 
fiujiishsd matorial in this field is available in 3ritain. 

iT..jar=anc Gontrroution to this ncgisGtad araa of researGh is proyidad by 
ana :sfjdy of GholoyarG' attitudes to tha aQploynenc of tha disabled 
(LVui, 1i573) in uhich 31 amployors uare intcrv/iaued and askad abouc their 
poiic^ tauioids thQ Q.nployemnt of tha disabiad. The most frequent response ^ 
was that each case uos considerad on its merits. Other responses includea 
roforancaa to tho laui'tthe quota system) as the main guidelinesj social 



reaaons; onu finally tharb uorn 2 firms which r«3fu38d to employ thd cliGMiau 
Ot «ill ilue to ^in ^nforbunate previous experienca* The respondents were also 
asked .^o express their opinions about their disablexj workers* Poor worK 
perfornnncc was the reason given by 10 employers for their choice of the least 
sa^;i3»'nctory disabled enployee* In 3 firms even the most successful disabled 
^person was rated as worse than average at his Job and in the majority, of cases 
only the most successful disabled emoloyees were considered better than the 
average able-bodied employee^ Although the Judgements expressed by the 
employers were by definition subjectiv/e and there was no independent 
assossnont of their disabled employees' work performance, this evidence 
suggests that how well a Job is actually done iS of priaiary importance in 
the successful industrial rehabilitation of disabled peopla* 

Tiie study of tetraplegics mentioned in the previous section of this review 
(GOLOIUG, iJICHOLSON AND ROGERS, 1976) shows that all employers surveyed found 
tetraplegics excellent employees* In contrast, charitable organisations 
reported that iargu numbers of disabieo people with mixt3c abilities working 
together were less usccessfui as employees* *Among employers' complaints 
about tatra:5legics the most frequently cited ware over-eagerness on firsc 
appointment couoled with clumsy treatment of other staff and embarassino 
diligence* Emoloyers found that adjustments to large meetings and work 
sc.iedulGs necassitated by the disabled employees could be v/ery difficul- 
''out still worth it*. ^ ♦ 

The :^otary.Club survey (ROTARY INTERNATIOMAL OF GREAT BRITAIM AND IRELAC3, 197D} 
found evidence of gooo will towards disabled workers shown by employers, 
supervisors and fellow-workers* Only in a very limited number of cases was 
tncre any evidence of a certain degree of resentment or lack of sympathy* 
5ono disjolad uorkers were said to have *a chip on the showlder' which gave 
thOM s«iir-.Taui difficulties* 

It appears tiiac large firms Campioyinn 5300 people or more) and small firns 
(Gnci::yin^ about 1500 people) are more I'kaly to'enpioy disabled people ^nd 
wit.i T.cr2 satisfactory results* The study of disabieo professionals anz 
executives (T£:)::a:jT, 1S7i) founa that large organisations faced fewsr 
jirf Lcjiti?s in smploying disabled ocopie sir.cj their size and cDmpositian 
proviJco :;raatcr flcxijilicy anc rocin for manoeuvre* This finding is 
confimea :;v' G.1EAVE3 MIO MASSIE (1973) who ouotc an example of one lares 
retail or-Janisacion as having a usfined policy of employing epilectics. 
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..naCJ-n- j:<«..i:uj ia cliac ot' ^ iar.ju urvunisacion uiiiat has i.vjcjo icj iv^u 
officoa conpiafcQly accaasibls to uheslchairs and prouided other facilities 
fcr disabled uorksra. Larcja firms ara more likely to employ skilled personnel 
staff sacablq of dealing with fcho special problems of disabled employees and 
in small firns the ounar is in close contact with his employees and he can 
bake a direct irterost in his disablea workers. None of these advantages 
exists in nedium size firms which are too small to employ e:<pBrt personnel ' 
ano too large bo offer the benefits of a 'family atmosphere' "to disabled 
enplayses. 

I 

< 

Capital grants are provided under the 1944 Act for adapting premises or 
equipment to the neeas of disabled employees. However, according to GRETAVES 
AWO MASSIE (1979) who investigated this issue, the employers' response to 
this schene has been very disappointing* thus by January 1979 grants uere 
distributed ffor 14 adaptations at a total cost of only £7224. It appears 
that access is a serious and growing problem in relation employment of 
the disabled and the porblem is made uorss by the ovor-caucious attituds of 
Qinpioysra uith ragard to absolute uork safety. As a result, wheelchair- 
bouna oaopic are pravented from getting jobs, their choics of ujork is liniceo 
and, in so~g casas, their career development is severely restricted. 
According to GncAVES AND MASSIE the advarse effects on employnant prospects 
of cne ciisabied causad by tho lack of access and by the unrealistic 
inplenencation of fire precautions will become increasingly acute. 

The 3'cudy of tetraplsgics (GQLOWG, NICHOLSQri ANQ ROGERS, 1978) which 
e:<anin2S uocking conditions in more detail shows them to be so variable that 
any generalisations become vary difficult. Among the axanpias of adaptations 
quotad in the study aro: help available to lift uihoalchairs in old buildings 
uiir.ouc proper £cc:333; 'neetinos of executives arranged in the tetraplegic 
aMploy5G».j offices; a laooratory rs-dGsigned by a tetraplagic design engineer 
in or-:Gr ::o cring ail the equipment to the right neight and to provioe 
suitijls ievers; uofk benches raised on blocks. Cn the whole feu saaptations 
jora r^^arzjJ Macassary to accomnodaca tsuraplegics jna those u/srs acniaved 
ihrsucn ::inpia ulI ju3c:nanc3 (a.g-. chancss in tha height of tha squipmenc or 
ji^an.ia Jcors^. .:ona of the ^nplayars cc^.'^plaintjc of baing inconveniisncad* 
In cnaritasla or cinilarly subsidised ^ncarpri^as groat trouble was taken to 
adapt uork and uork-place to the needs of the saveraiy disablad. Thir 
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'inciu>!W .vipiu ;:rcyi3i0n for jccuuniocintion or who^icnziir-j ana g-onsrous 
uorkino hcurs concessions. Ono serious dtauoacU uas .that- the dis.blQd 
anpicyo.1 in these enterprises uero involved in a simple, routine uork affording 
no job satisfaction. ■ ^ . 



One ^ntorosting account of adaptation of the uork-place to the needs of 
phvsicaUy disabled p.oole is bas«d e.n personal axperienceW the tuo authors 
of' 'Gat Yourself Going' (MORA AMD THRIFT.. 1579). The ai. oNl^hds book is zo 
shqu, the emoiovers and the disabled employees hoy to use nodern^ffics 
epuip-nent for the needs of the disabled. It explains in great detail ho. 
connorcially available office equipment can fulfil. th. ergono.ic needs of the 
physically handicapped worker at a minimu. cost. r.lodula_r systems of offxcs 
furnishing, not specifically desionsd for a disabled user, are suitable for 
his needs mainly because of their flexibility: A working area can be created 
to zu^t the indiuidual requirements of the occupant siaiply by using such 
.f3a.ur.s as nulfcipl? tiat revolving files, multiple shallow drapers, 
typeuritsrs uith automatic paper insertion and co(|trol, etc, 

Cna other study uhich investigatec' the .ork-place conditions is the Rocary 
Clu- survey (nOTAHY IfJTERNATIOHAL IN GREAT ^^ITAIt! A?JD IRcLAND. 1970;. 
-o •st^i^sd findings ara reportsa but the general conclusion of the survey 
I, tha". cha.uor.ing conditions are far from satisfactory ana that the maxn 
obstacis is transport from and uithin the uork-piaco. 

-ALARTES .-^s^Qi-lDTICM P«aSP£CT3 ' 

Ac'-oro^-ng to GREAVitS. AWD HASSIE 11379) there is no evidence that disabled 
.o'rkar's in open industry are not paid the normal rate for the i-^' — 
on- Should bear in nind t:he difference between tne .age rates and the actual 
ea^nincs in the manufacturing industry, the latter being of more imoortance 

•u -•-nii.fiP.s axt'^a nav for overtime. Severely 
■•0 'n° -ivcragc vjorker since it includes exL.a pay 

^„„I=d .orUcr= «o tire »=r= easily penaiis.- in t.is r.sp.ct s.nc, 

u„..i» to o„..in=. T.is i,pcrt.nt fact is aiso s s=P 

:,,s- au-.hars. The Office of Pcsulacian C^nusas and surveys' fin=x„,s 
Wat if t.a i.^P3iraP fauna t.ait haurs Pf -=r. linitad tna.r 
:::=oiiitv a., this inoPiUty ta -aru overti^a affcta. their lavs. P. 
■ in.^MJ" 107"). This is aoain tanfiraeJ Py anpther s.udy 

ri;:^;:. L ... ...s.. ,-0. ...^ ^ ea.nin,s an. tha-lac,< a. any .sal 

13!) 
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ThQ incentive to work is of aqual importancs to the disabled ana non-disabled 
wpckers* Both groups want a. reasonable uage, conmensurate with their skills, 
equal chnncias of promotion and a reasonable choice of jobs in higher paid 
empioyomnt*. GREAUES MB flASSIE (1975) draw our attention to the importance 
of the notivation of disabled workers. These workers exporiencs? more effort 
and an5<iety .in getting to' and from work and in trying to match the work 
psrfcrmancQ of their able-bodied colleagues. It is therefore most important 
that; *bhs financial rewards should compare favourably with the concessions 
available only to disabled people who do not work* There is a general 
consensus among researchers that disabled workers appear to be largely 
employed in low paid jobs and that they do not get promoted. This creates 
an urgent need for soine research to clarify the situation and find the 
reasons for it* 

Tha above discussion refers to wages in open industry but as GREAVES AiJO 
MA33IE (1979) point out tha wages in sheltered workshops are always lou 
cc.Ticarsa with national averages and in some workshops chay are exceedingly 
low. Tills creates a paradoxical situoticn wnsraoy. dioabled people working 
in slisltered workshops are being deprived of benefits available to other, 
non-yjrking disabled people simply because they are working. Tftus inscaad of 
being Justly rewarded for the work they do, chsy are being penalised. 



The issue of promotion is seldon discussed in the literature concerned with the 
emoloymgnt of the disabled. GRtAUES i\ND flA£.'"IE (1979) interviewed a number 
of unealchair-bound people who believed that chey failed to get promotion on 
the grounds of their disability. However, as the two authors point out, 
tnati/ disabled people are barred from promotion because of the type of work 
in which thay find thomsalvas* For example, the Association of Disabled 
.professionals has reasons to believe thct many of their members axperiencQ 
loss of status and income following their disability but this issue requires 
nore research* 



r 
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Erolcymont disadavantuoQ of tna disaoiad scans from a numoer of economic 
proaleins and from a wnoie range of personal and social disadvantages which 
form tna basis for preuictLnj the oc^nomic problems. This issue is discussed 



thorcuijhiy In jt tlocumorvc ,jubiil5iiiui by Pcraohal 3acial jcrviccs Council 
(flrtipSE, 1977) which presents a list of factors relevant to the employment of 
tha dis^bloU, According to Bridge the main factors are as follows: 

- sxperience, skills and learning: these are obviously important pre- 
rsquislcps for entering into any emplo>^ment. Since the disabled might 
be at, a disadvantage in this respect it is the responsibility of 

the employment services to ensure that .disabled people are adeqgately 
prepared for open employment. This may be accomplished through training 
in particular skills; introduction or re-introduction into the work 
experience; ensuring that continuity of capacities and op^ortunitias is 
preserved in cases of temporary inability to work; 

% . • 

social integration: employers may be apprehensive about the ability 
of the disabled person tc relate \o other uorkersi Furthermore, it is 
difficult to predict the reaction of a group to a particular person 
and tha affect it might have on a group performance at work. If there 
are any real, specific obstacles to employabilityi the disabled should 
05 provided with medicali social and other assistance to overcome these 
difficulties; 

- nanagaaoility: employers may be apprehensive about the lack of sanctions 
in the event* of some employees proving difficult to manage, "There is 
evidence that sometimes employers reject well-qualified disabled 
applicant3_simply because they are afraid that it might prove difficult 
to dismiss t!iem in the event of unsatisfactory work performance; 

I 

1 

^ • mozivotion: it is not enough to be sufficiently motivatod to seek 

employment; a certain degree of continuing motivation is required to 
retain the job. This might place greater demands on the disabled than 
on the aiDls-bodiod workers for a number of reasons mentioned in the 
earlier oarts o^' the present review; 

- ottendance: adverse expectations with regard to recurring absences from 
work arc 'fraquently ppplisd to the disabled evan if there is evidence 
tc tho contrary. Introduction of fle>:i~;:ime has provoa beneficial to 
•iisaoisd workers in this respect; 
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- Surnov'ir: fchero aro obyioua diaiadvantaoea in employing poaple who aro 
bhaufiht unliljQiy to. continuQ in employment far long. This consideration 
niqht olocQ thfl disabled in an adubntagaaus position sines, as mentioned, 
edrliar in thQ present roviaui, thera is ovidenco that they are less 
likoiy ho change jobs due to ^their low mobility; ^ 

- pnysicai caf5^cities: some jobs night require specific physical capacities 
and job re'^definitionr adaptation or additional aquipment night be 
n^dsd if they are to be done by people lacking some of J:hese capacities*. 

Speicy^lc^insa^^^^ must b8 talon in order to reduce the eniploynent disadavantage 
faced by the disabled. The general consensus appears to bs in favour of a 
combination of coinpulsory maasuras such as quotas and equal rights legislation 
and nathods aiming at voluntary changes involving educating the employers uith 
ra^ard to ths smployability of the disabled, demonstration projects and 
provision oT ouarantaes, to the amcloysrs^. The Snowden report on integrating 
tha disabled (iJATIGHAL FUriO FOR RESEARCH INTC CRIPPLING DISEASES, 1975) 
suggests a nUi-nbs? of financial incsntivos to the employers. These include 
capital grants to modify promises and equipment; relief of .'Jatibnal Insurance, 
contriwuticns in respect of disabled omployeas; investment allouancas in 
rasr^acw of architectural and othar improvements; uaivar of^ pj^ement foss 
paid by the anoloyar uiith ragard to a* disabled parson placed chroughVthc 
services of the Professional and Executive Register; grant's for training 
tha -sisabieu for specific jobs and training others to help them and to carry 
out job analysis rssaarch. 

Tiia Snoudsn rsDort also racommsnds the introduction of a disablement employment 
ta:< uoich should bo levied on all amployors and paid into a Disablement 
Ccploynant Fund to which tha govarnmont ujould also contribute. Thasa funds 
uoul'J ba uG'jd ta compensate smpieyers for casts incurred in sr.ploying the 
:lLz^'ol:i2* Such a scnorns'' would iiava the a:.Vant3Q3 ovar diract subsidies i.-. 
tn-t zt\2 OMoioycr would be able to clain\ fron the fund the tatal cost' 
incurrac . flie Disablement Emplaynent Tax uould have to be set high anough 
tc prcviwc a genuine incentive for the employers to employ disabled people 
nnci wi3 c;uotr. syatim would be ratdincd in a modified form to provide a safeguard 

TIio nj'iil CO aii.Tiinota diaincantivu'S to the disabled uorker, alraady Uiscussftd 
in cno preaffnc rbviow, is also.ampn.isisod in the Snowden I'dport* It recoMmonds 
replacing fcho prosont *all-or-:nc thing • system uith a provisicn of proper 



mf mt%ti^ UfC 1 pttrti^i iMS %9 Mrf\iii0 capAcity .Ari^U^ FfrMv v^/mrz^ 
^i\|#biit%y« 3Uggca,t3 that thH United Kinydotn should follou the Gxample 
of all Scandinavian and EEC countries where partial pension are payable for 
partial incapacity thus removing tho financial disadvantage QXpert-ionced at 
present by disablad paopls taking up Qtnployinent. 

The ffnai conclusion emerging Rrom the present revisu of the British liter atur 
on thd ejnployment of the ^Dhysically disabled is^ that there is still littla 
basic knowledge regarding attitudes towards disabled people at uork, u/ork 
parfornande and uork motivation of the disabled and equally little is known 
of thB attitudes of disa'bled people themselves* More 'basic research is 
required in these sireas. 
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